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1934. - It is an “auspicious "year in the history of Trdiari Freedom 
Movement. Although being inspired by Soviet Revolution, leaders like 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose spoke of socialism ánd of 
organising the peasants arid labourers for ultimate ‘transference of power 
to them,! nothing concrete was done in that direction. Because Jawa- 
harlal Nehru was more a leader than an organiser. This beside, at this 
stage he did not have the courage to do things that might be disapproved 
by Gandhi. Subhas Chandra Bose had the courage and capacity, but 
as he did not have the backing of at least a microscopic group of 
radicals, he perhaps did not think it wise to go against the shrewd and 
seasoned politicians of northern India. The Communist Party of India 
was organised. as. early as 1924, but their left-sectarian working as per 
directions of the Comintern cut them off from the main stream of Indian 
politics. Consequently, the political. movement. remained confined 
among the upper and middle class intelligentsia swinging like a pendulum 
within the Congress sometimes to petty constitutionalism and sometime 
to passive resistance. The year 1934 marked the realisan on by the 
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Congress socialists that “Independence is not an abstract concept......for 
a few misguided intellectuals. It is a concrete thing for all the various 
sections of the people. The masses...... do not conceive it in terms of 
assemblies and constitutions. Nevertheless, to them it does mean certain 
very concrete things. If to the peasant, ground down by lJandlordism, 
independence means freedom from that system, it cannot be said that. 
abolition of landlordism is to him an issue. remote from independence."? 
But realisation cannot be fruitful unless it is put to action. It needs“... 
the leadership of ai band of people held together by a common ideology, 
subscribing to the common forms and methods of agitation and action. 
The only such group which can have a political philosophy behind it is 
.a socialist group. "8 Such fervent ideas got a concrete shape when a 
group of young . Congressmen introducing themselves as socialists 
assembled at the Anjamen-i-Islamia Hall in. Patna on May 17, 1934 in : 
a conference under the Presidentship of Narendra Deva.*, The delegates 
of the conference were chiefly anti-Swarajyist, but not necessarily having 
the same attitude: of hostility. to the -programme of Council entry. As 
for instance, the Bombay Congress Socialist group had openly accepted 
the electoral activity as a part of the socialist programme. Altogether 
about 100 delegates came from all parts of the country but the largest 
contingent came from U.P. The Congress socialists in conference were 
unanimous in their opinion that it was higli time to form añ All-India 
Organisation of the socialists and with that end the conference resolved 
to appoint à Drafting Commitee with Narendra Deva as President, 
Jayaprakash Narayan as Secretary, and Abdul Bari, Purushottam . 
Tricumdas, M. R. Masani, Sampurnananda, C. C. Banerjee and Faridul 
Hug Ansari as members, to prepare the draft programme and constitution 
for an All India Congress Socialist Party. Jayaprakash Narayan was 
also appointed as the Organising Secretary to organise Congress Socialist 
groups in provinces where they did not exist and arrange for an All India 
Conference with the object of framing an All India Congress Socialist. 
Party immediately prior to the next session of the Indian National 
Congress.’ i , 
Although the Patna Conference did not present the country with the 
blue print of Indian socialism, it indicated the shape of things to emerge 
in course of the movement of the socialists. Abdul Bari in his address 
of welcome stated unequivocally: **...mere political freedom is of little 
use to the masses -of mankind ... The masses of India cannot remain. 
satisfied with mere political freedom unless that freedom is accompanied by. 
such a reorgnisation, of economic foundations of society as will eliminate 
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all forms of exploitation of man by man and offer equal opportuni- 
ties to all for moral and material progress."9 The observation of Abdul 
Bari was further clarified by Narendra Deva, when he emphasised the 
need of the Indian democratic movement to be an ailiance between the 
lower middle class and the masses.”” But he regretted: *...the Congress 
had persistently neglected industrial labourers with the result that a 
positive antipathy towards Congress developed in the labour unions. So, 
the Congress could not call to its aid political strikes of workers. There 
had been powerful strikes of the workers but had been purely of an 
economic character having no connection with the political struggle.”* 
This, to the socialists, was not a correct stand on the part of the Congress. 
What was needed was “the co-relation of forces and as most of the 
labourer in towns was drawn from the villages these workers could 
become the standard-bearers of revolution in villages"? It was declared 
that, in order to fulfil these objectives the Congress Socialist Party had 
been proposed. to be organised. But the socialists ruled out the idea of 
leaving the Congress. Because in the opinion of Narendra Deva a 
socialist “will never refuse to join a fight for independence carried on by 
the lower middle class if he can thereby overthrow foreign domination." 1? 
He further said: “Capitalist democracy is any da" perferable to serfdom 
and subjection to alien rule. And he will not refuse to take part in a 
national struggle simply on the ground that the struggle is being princi- 
pally conducted by the petty bourgeois elements of- society, although 
he will make ceaseless efforts to give it a socialist direction. In the 
peculiar conditions of India; the socialist can very well work within the 
Congress and combine the national struggle with Socialism." 1 * 


The freedom movement therefore needed to be channalised into a new 
direction. With this objective- the Patna Conference resolved to create 
pressure upon the AICC, which was to meet the next day, so that the 
latter would accept the socialist programme of widening “the basis of 
the struggle for independence and ensure that even after Swaraj comes 
the masses do not remain victims of economic exploitation."!? The 
AICC was further impressed upon to recommend “to the Congress to 
declare as its objective a Socialistic State and, after the capture of power, 
to convene a Constituent Assembly (on the basis that every adult shall 
have a vote w:th the exception of those who have opposed the struggle 
for freedom and that representation shall be on a functional basis) for 
the purpose of formulating a constitution for an Indian State on following 
political, social and economic principles :— 


1) Transfer of all powers to the producing masses. 
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2) Development of economic life of the country to be planned 
and controlled by the State. j 
3) Socialization of the key and principal industries, for example, 
: steel, cotton, jute, railways, shipping, mines, banks and 
public utilities with a view to the progressive socialization of 

all instruments of production, distribution and exchange. 

4) State monopoly of foreign trade ; production, distribution: 
and credit in unsocialized sector of economic life. - : 

'5) The elimination of princes and landlords and all other 
' Glasses of exploiters. ' 

6) Re-distribution of land to peasants. 

7) State to encourage "and promote co-operative and collective 
farming with a view to the ultimate cotter izat on of all 
agricultures in the country. 

8) Liquidation’ of debts owing by peasants and wokers. 


9) Adult franch'se on functional basis." F3 
f 


The resolution also included the programme of organising the 
asses on the basis of their economic interests because only through the 
organisation of Kisan and Mazdoor.unions the Congress. could expect 
participation of the peasants and workers in the freedom movement ;: 
they would realise that the entry of such unions into the struggle for 
freedom would eventually lead them to their ultimate goal of being free 
from exploitation.!* The resolution relating to the programme of 
actions adopted at the Patna Conference might be described as directives 
to the delegates to the AICC meeting on the following day in the same 
city. It was practically for the first time the Congress faced a concrete 
constructive programme of HoMe Cute to be pursued simultaneously 
with the national struggle. . 


The resolution was moved by Sri Prakash and seconded by | 
.Narendra Deva. It was an amendment to the original resolution of 
revitalising the Swarajya Party and accepting its programme of legislative. 
activities. Although the socialist amendment was lost by 35 to 86 votes 
atthe AICC,!5 the Congress socialists comprising the youngest section. 
of the Congress workers were said to be going to prove enfant terrible 
in Congress politics: “This new group, which is gaining strength in the 
Congress, considers the Karachi resolution as a half-hearted gesture to 
the masses and characterise the Council-entry programme as a barren 
path of constitutional agitation" unless it was backed by a mass movement 
outside. They were anxious to get the Congress adopt such programme, 
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as would attract the masses towards the Congress ideal of Purna Swaraj. 
*Although they are not expected to carry their point immediately", it 
was observed, “they will certainly make their presence felt.” 9 


The above observation came true almost to the letter. The 
socialists were aware that theirs would be a very: "difficult task to function 
within the Congress, particularly when the leadership accepted the 
policy of constitutionalism. But they had much faith in Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who, in their opinion, was a professed socialist. Narendra Deva 
virtually started his Presidential address at the Preparatory Conference of 
the Congress socialists that but for his being in prison, Jawaharlal Nehru : 
must have been present at the conference and joined the proposed 
Party.t? Jawaharlal Nehru later wrote in his Autobiography: “So far 
as I had gathered, its [Congress Socialist Party] general policy: was 
agreeable to me, but [as] it seemed a curious and mixed. assemblage... I 
would not have suddenly. joined it””*% However, the Congress leader- 
ship felt alarmed. The Working Committee adopted a resolution on 
June 18, 1934 which reads : "Whilst the Working Committee welcomes 
the formation of groüps representing "different - schools of thought, it is : 
necessary, in view of loose talk about confiscation of private property and 
necessity of class war, to remind Congressmen that the Karachi resolution 

„as ‘finally. settled by the AIGC.at Bombay in August 1931, which always 
lays down- certain- principles,--neither -contemplates- confiscation nor 
advocacy of-class war. The Working Committee is further of opinion 
that confiscation- and «class war contrary to the Congress. creed of non- - 
violence. At the same time the Working Committee is of opinion that 
the Congress does contemplate wiser and juster use of-private property 
so as to -pfevent -the -exploitation of -the landless: poor;. and also 
contemplates a healthier relationship between capital and labour." !9 


The socialists were taken by surprise "by the Working Committee 
offensive. Narendra. Deva, Jayaprakash Narayan, Sri Prakash and 
Sampurnanand issued a critical statement on June 22, 1934, from Benaras 
against this resolution. and countercharged, if there had been any loose 
talk, it was the: Working Committee which had indulged in it.?? As 
against the charge of adopting the programme of confiscation of property 
their reply was: “What -the Patna programme speaks i is the progressive 
socialisation of means of production, distribution. and exchange...... It 
does not mean abolition of all private property." 

The socialists made it clear that the Patna programme included 
confiscation, but wanted to have it done after independence was attained l 
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and that also through legislation.?1 - In this regard the socialist programme ` 
was rather an improvement over the Karachi Resolution of 1931 which ' 
advocated state ownership of the key industries ;** state-ownership could 
never be possible without confiscation. However, the Patna - programme 
of socialist action was different from the Communist programme in that 
the latter included violent overthrow of the British rule, cancellation of 
all debts and confiscation of properties, owned.by the alien government 
or Indian Andora, i3 But the socialist stand on class war was firm. and 
unambiguous : . to speak of the necessity of creating a thing which i is 
ever present is meaningless. The question is not creating a class war but 
of deciding which side we should take in that war, the side of the 
oppressed or the oppressor. There is no other alternative. The Sociatists 2 
aim at the ultimate abolition of all class struggles by having a classless 
Society." ?* It was infantile to attempt at effacing a stubborn fact like 
class war merely "by speaking of contradiction between class war and the 
Congress creed of peaceful and legitimate means of struggle.. Class ‘war 
was a social fact. It may be pointed out that, by allowing the socialists 
to consolidate into aiparty with the belief in class war within the Congress, 
the High Command indirectly accepted the idea of class war. Socialists, ` 
of course, did not put forward this argument overtly. e 


Finding the Congress leadership touchy about non-violence the 
socialists wondered jif non-violence could be the guiding principle of the 
free Indian state. They doubted that it was a doctrine that would not be 
“subscribed to by any one except by the religious devotees. It was also 
surprising how the! Congress leadership could reconcile the Karachi 
Resolution of 1931 With their conception of non-violence. Acceptance of 
one rejects th other., The socialists were rebuked and named rebels against 
the Congress creed for extending the principle of nationalisation to other 
economic activities beyond the Karachi Resolution of 193], but it may not 
be out of place to refer that the Karachi Resolution of 1931 on economic 
issues wás moved by Gandhi and his non-violence stood amended' just to 

-console Jawaharlal Nehru, who was distressed by the Gandhi-Irwin Pact: 
of 1931.25 - Jawaharlal Nehru himself wrote on this episode. that he had 
converted Gandhi to the idea of getting the Congress pass an economic 
resolution at the Karachi session in 1931. He made several drafts and” 
ultimately Gandhi agreed to, one which was placed before the. Working 
Committee and later before the Subjects Committee. It was “a new subject 
for the Subjects Committee and some members were surprised,” but it, 
was passed through every stage including the open session by the blessings 
„of Gandhi.?® 
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To resume.the narrative. The Socialists in their statement pointed 
to the Working Committee's abmivalence of wiser and juster use of private 
property in order to stop the exploitation of the landless poor and warned 
the masses: *...there can be no solution of their problems and no end to 
their exploitation unless the economic organisatson is brought under social 
control. There can not be adjustment of class interests. There is no 
party in the society which can bring about and maintain this adjustment." ?" 


Although the socialists took up the challenge of the Congress 
officials and vindicated their position, their reply had practically no effect 
on the orthodox Congressmen. The chief weapon used against the 
socialists was the bogey of violence. Since non-violence was the accepted 
policy of the Congress they wanted to dub the socialists as violent and: 
turn them out of the Congress. Even Gandhi said: “If they gain ascen- 
dency in the Congress, as they well may, I cannot remain in the Congress. ?® 
But preaching of violent class conflict was not a part of the programme of 
the Congress socialists, they merely pointed out that class conflict was 
inherent in the capitalist system: However, this: battle of statemerits 
between the orthodox and the socialist Congressmen had a tremendous: 
effect on the socialist rank and they tried their best to muster strong at 
the 48th Congress session held in October, 1934 at Bombay. The Times: 
of India comments on the socialists’ performance as follows: “A feature 
of the week-end proceedings was the amount of noise made by the: 
Socialist group and the increasing recognition on the part of akta 
leaders of their growing strength in Congress politics." ?? 


Every proposal made by Gandhi on the Working Committee was 
opposed by the Socialists. The session was impressed by their eloquence 
and manifest sincerity, though very few voted with them. The defeat of 
socialist resolutiens and amendments had been ascribed to the iufluence 
of Gandhi. They were aware of the result that might follow their per- 
formance, but the performance itself impressed thsmselves and generated 
confidence in them.” Since Gandhi's rise into leadership in 1920, the 
Socialists were the first integrated group inside the Congress to express 
their views openly against Gandhi. 

These developments inside the Congress were, however, preceded by 
the socialist assembly in the First Conference of their Party at Bombay on 
October 22 and 23, 1934. Besides decorating the conference hall with red 
flags along with the Congress flag they placed a photograph of Karl Marx 
in a very conspicuous, position on the dias. This marked their adherence 
to the philosophy of Karl. Marx. This adherence became more explicit 
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when at: the two later conferences of the: Party the socialists. adopted "their 
Party.thesis on Marxian ‘lines. This conference adopted the constitution 
of the.Congress Socialist Party which in the main stated: “The Party shall 
consist. of the members of the Indian National-Congress, who are also 
members of a Provincial Congress Socialist Party, provided that they are 
not members (a): of any communal organisation and (b) of any other 
political organisation, whose objects and proprammes are-inconsistent with 
the opinion of thé Party.”*' 


- The spirit of the constitution was highly toned from the point of view 
of the. freedom movement. Because the constituiion envisaged consolida- 
tion of freedom fighters with the clear objective under the banner of Indian 
National Congress. But it was not a suitable, but rather harmful, consti- 
tution from the point of view of the functioning of a political party. 
Because it agreed to allow persons belonging to other organisation to be 
inside the party. : This generosity was harmful on the part of a politicál 
party. Ftrstly, it;was difficult to draw a distinction between communalism 
and non-communalism. It might be that the Socialists evidently desired 
to prevent the Muslim Leaguers and Hindu Mahasavites from entering into 
the CSP, but there were persons with communal feeling outside these two 
specific groups. Secondly, to consider an organisation’s peogrammes 
inconsistent. with ithose of others is purely a matter of interpretation. 
During: the time when the Congress Socialist Party (CSP) was organised, 
the programme Of action of the CPI was far removed from the socialist 
ideals. But afterwards with the change in the CPI programme the 
communists were taken as having been very close to the socialists and were ` 
allowed to be inside the CSP. The history records that the inclusion of 
this provision became suicidal to the party. But here it should only be 
noted that while framing the constitution of the Party, the socialists were 
not guided” by political reality but- by the romantic idea of socialist 
consolidation. They exhibited the generosity in order to widen the scope: 

"of freedom movement ; on the contrary, the generosity led the Party toa 
great disaster within a couple of years. 


It was declared at this conference in an unequivocal sense that` the 
achievement of independence would mean complete severence of connec- 
tion with the British: Empire and the establishment of a socialist society. 
The meaning of independence was further: clarified as “the establishment: 
of an independent state, wherein power is transferred to the producing- 
masses, and the attainment of independence in this sense involves refusal 
to compromise at any stage with British Imperialism.”*? This interpreta- 
tion of independence broadly gave -two objectives. The first one was 
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direct and simple meaning thereby the withdrawal of British rule. "In 
this regard there arose no conflict. between the Congress Socialist Party 
and the Indian National Congress. The second one meant reorganisation 
of the economic life in independent India on a socialist basis. This was 
an objective which could never be acceptable to the Congress leadership. 
But Jayaprakash Narayan rightly clarified that the first one “once 
determined, the rest becomes.a matter of logical sequence."?3 Because, 
if independence was to be meaningful, it must mean independence of the 
masses and not of a handful of persons. Jayaprakash Narayan said: 
* If the ultimate objective is to make the masses politically and eco- 
nomically frée, to make ‘them prosperous and happy, to free them from 
all manner of exploitation to. give them unfettered opportunity for 
development (which in brief means independence) then, Socialism 
becomes a goal to which one must irresistibly be drawn.. If, again, the 
objective isto take hold of the chaotic and conflicting forces of society 
and to fashion the latter according to the ideal of utmost social good and 
to harness of all conscious directives of human intelligence in the service 
of the Commonwealth, then, again, Socialism. becomes an inescapable 
destination.” 34 . 

During the emergence of the CSP there was an opinion: within the: 
Congress that end of the British rule would bring to an end all miseries- - 
of the Indians.: But this was purely-an ostrich-like attitude. - Because - 
provery' and starvation on the one hand and wealth and pomp on the 
other was not a creation of the British, though "it might have: intensified - 
it. An Indian mill-owner confessed*to Gandhi that during the Swadeshi 
movement against the partition of Bengal they fully exploited" the move- - 
ment by raising the price of cloth which resulted into” the worst type of 
misery for the people. Their plea was; “We are not conducting our 
business out of philanthropy, we do it for profit."35 When this was the 
attitude of the capitalists, inequality and exploitation, the twin evils of 
civilisation, could not be expected to be eradicated merely by thé elimina- 
tion of foreign domination. "Hence, to make independence realisable 
political freedom should be supplemented by economic and social freedom 
and this alone might bridge the gulf of inequality. ` But without socialism 
economic or social freedom would seem to be a well-o-the wisp. The 
Congress, though a heterogenous organisation, was dominated by 
zamindars, big businessmen, and men of the legal profession. The 
Working Committee would, no- doubt, accommodate persons from 
different professions to manifest its heterogeneity, and this might prompt 
one to describe the Congress leadership to be composed of middle class 
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people. Even if the composition of the rank "and file was middle class `- 
in character, leadérship, belonged to. the upper strata who generally . 
aligned themselves with the interests of the moneyed people.and pursued . 


statusquoism as policy. This characterisation helped the zamindars and 


big businessmen to capture the organisation by donating big sums. They 
did not come to the forefront but by monetary pressure prevented the 


leadership from adopting programmes opposed to their interests. In this © 


regard Gandhi was, of course, a different man. He was out and out a 


man of the masses, notwithstanding his middle class heritage. He - 


influenced. the Congress policy to a great extent but could not draw the 
official Congress leadership to the basic tenets of his economic throught. 
His idea of Trusteeship all along remained misunderstood. © Gandhi 


wanted not to shield the capitalists, but to purify them by the non- 


violent aspect of the concept. Gandhi’s Constructive Programme was 
also not seriously taken. This failure on the part of the leadership allowed 


the capitalists to get their interests represented by the Congress. Till to-. 


day the Congress, why Congress alone, other parties also have not been 
able to come out of. the influence ‘of moneyed people and this prevent them 
from adopting effective programme to eradicate miseries of the masses. 
However, the Congress fell short of the ideals of social orientation. The 


Karachi resolution’ of the Congress of 1931, vaguely accepted certain - 


va 


economic rights of the labouring classes, but failed to formulate clearly | 


social justice and economic freedom leading to social equality. The 
Congress by and large tried to preserve the age-old economic organisation, 
based on the exploitation of the poor and middle classes.*5 It was 
this realisation that brought. about the organisation of socialist opinion 
within the Congress: The Socialists were convinced that there existed an 
inherent contradiction and conflict between the interests of the landowning 
and the capitalist class on the one hand, and vast masses of people on 


the other. They: felt it necessary to bring this conflict out into the open. 


_ They, therefore, “devoted their attention to the organisation of workers 
and peasants and- ‘resolved to convert the Congress into an organisation 


of the masses. The:Socialists hardly had any faith in parliamentarianism i 
and accepted the legislature as a platform of propaganda for the - 
furtherance of their real objectives.?" In short, they discarded the l 


politics of petitions and prayers and decided to tread the path -of 


socialist revolution. 


A lengthy programme was adopted at the First Conference of the 
Party. The Socialist Bill óf Rights included the following :— 


1. Freedom of speech and of the Press. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
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Freedom of association and combination. 

Repeal of anti-national and anti-labour laws. 

Release of all political prisoners and prisoners detained 
without trial. 

Reinstatement of all farmers and peasants . deprived of their 
lands owing to their participation in the movements for 
national independence. 

Free and compulsory primary education ad liquidation of - 
adult illiteracy. - 

Drastic reduction by at least 50% cut in the military 
expenditure of the Government of India. i 
Municipalisation of public utilities. 

Control of usuary, direct or indirect. p - 

A steeply graduated: tax on all incomes including incomes 
from agricultural sources above a fiixed minimum. 

Graduated Death-duties. 


: Freedom from serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom. 
"The right to form Unions to strike and to picket. 


Compulsory «recognition by employers of the Workers 
Union. 


A living wage, 40 hours week and healthy quarters and 


conditions of. work. tip tt 


. Equal wages for.egual work. 


Weekly payment: of wages where demanded. 
Insurance against a a ag sickness, accident, old-age; 


etc. 
One month’s leave with full pay for every year: to ali workers - 


and 2.month's leave to the female during maternity. 

Provision against employment of children of school-going 
age in factories and "women and children in underground 
mining and hazardous occupations. 

Elimination of landlordism in Zamindari and  Talukdari 


. areas. 


Abolition of feudal and semi-feudal levies on peasantry. 
Encouragement of co-operative farming. . 
Introduction of scientific agriculture at state cost. 
Establishment of Land monet Banks to grant cheap credit 
to the peasants. 

Liquidation of agricultural aibes and arrears of rent. 
Complete exemption from rent and taxes of all Li with 
uneconomic holdings. 
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28. Substantial. reduction of rent and land revenue: :- ' 

29. Freedomi.from :attachment. in execution of:.rent or. money 
decrees.of homestead, agricultural resources.and that .portion 
of pe asants holdings which was just sufficient.to. maintain an 
average peasant's family.?? 


„This lengthy programme of socialist action -was complementary 
` to their-basic demand of the transfer of all power to the producing-masses 
and the development of the country's economic life to be planned and 
controlled by the |State.3? The Socialists did not advocate at this stage 
nationalisation of all capital. As a matter of fact, the Socialist Bill of 
Rights was an improvement upon the Karachi Resolution of 1931 in that 
it sought to abolish the Zamindari system in all its variety and establish 
the peasantry on a solid footing. .For this they tried.to encourage 
; co-operative farming and: demand „introduction of scientific agricultural 
system at state cost and establishment of Land Mortgage Banks in order 
-to set the peasants free from agricultural indebtedness. The Socialist 
demand was that, under no circumstances peasants’. . homestead ‘or 
agricultural holdings could be attached: for thg execution of rent or 
money decrees. The socialist programme was thus evidently far from 
a revolutionary one. The programme virtually sought to emphasise cértain 
points and adjust the interests of a handful of persons with those of 
the masses. Had the Congress leadership agreed -to accommodate the 
socialist programme, the peasantry might nothave.to face the present 
deplorable conditions after decades of independence .and the country 
would not have to beg food from door to door. However, the history 
coursed differently... 


Itshould be mentioned in this connection that the programme of 
actions of the Congress Socialist Party .as also the Party thesis adopted- 
later were influenced by the Paris Commune of 1871 to a great extent.*? 
According to Karl. Marx the Commune was democratically formed and 
the “majority of its members were...... workingmen or acknowledged 
representatives of the working class.”*' The so-called dignitaries of 
State had no role in the Commune and even “the police was...stripped 
of its political attributes and turned into the responsible and at all times 
revocable agent of the Commune.”** Marx further said that, the working 
class did not expect any miracle from the Commune. They would know 
“that in order to work out their own emancipation.and along with it that 
higher form to which present society is irresistibly tending, -by its own 
economic agencies, they will have to pass through long struggles, 
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"through a series of historic” processes transforming circumstances arid 
:men. They have mo ‘ideals to realize, but to set free the elements of the 
- new. society. with which old collapsing ‘bourgeois Society itself is preg- 
-mant."53 Karl: Marx «also asserted that the victory of the Commune 
„was the “only hope of tlie peasants.”** Following Karl Marx the CSP 
also wanted not to “transfer the beaurocratic military machine from one 
hand to another but to smash. it.”45 True, the socialist programme 
was no carbon copy of the Paris: Commune, but a little analysis of the 
programme reveals the-spirit of the Paris Commune -permeating it: The 
only differences "were that, like the French workers and peasants; the 
Indian workers and peasants. were not conscious of their problems and 
therefore remained unorganised. . The Socialists were attempting to. make 
them conscious. And secondly, the Indians were fighting the foreign 
rule whereas France was not at least under foreign domination. EE 


These besides, the Socialists had two other vety important issues 
before them: communal problem as also'ā future war in which the 
British’ Government might be involved. The communal issue as known 
to all was always. a much used weapon in the hands of the British 
Government. “Whenever they were put in a tight corner, communal 
sentimént had bečh ‘fomented. The ‘socialists felt that, it could so happen 
because the ‘common masses Were ‘ignordnt of their basic demand, the 
economic deniand. Hence they resolved "to organise struggle for the 
economic emancipation of the masses. They rightly held that “with the 
development of class consciousness of the masses the communal problem 
"was bound to be : relegated to the background, the major problem for 
the future state being adjustment ‘between’ those who possess and those 

- who are dispossessed.*% i 
Pe 
Secondly, the socialist reading of the international situation was. 
that, owing to the rapid rise of the Fascist forces the danger of sudden 
outbreak of war could not:be ruled out and in such eventuality the 
British Empire would inevitably be involved in the war. And in that war 
Indian men, money and resources would be actively utilised. This would 
definitely obstruct the freedom movement.- But the Congress leadership: 
barring some individual Congress leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru was not 
very much worried about it. Denouncing war the Socialists, therefore, 
urged upon the Congress to start anti-war agitation doring a an apparently 
peaceful period.*" . J 


Although the Party was formed and. a lengthy programme was 
adopted in 1934, the real picture of the Congress Socialist Party did not 
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;emerge before 1936 when the Party-thesis was adopted. atits Second 
Conference in Meerut on January 20. It was unequivocally declared: 
“Partys own programme must be a Marxist one. ...Marxism alone 
can guide the anti-imperialist forces to their ultimate destiny. ` Party 
members must, therefore, fully understand the technic of revolution, 
'.the theory and practice of class struggle, the nature of state ane ne 
processes leading to the socialist society.’’*® Va 


Marxism was officially adopted because it was felt that the Marxian 
technique of movement alone could “develop the national movement 
into a real anti-imperialist movement—a -movement aiming at freedom 
from the foreign power and the native system of exploitation.*? Socialists 
demanded this new orientation of the national movement because they 
wanted it to be acknowledged that foreign domination was not the -only 
causc of Indian miseries ; the former was supplemented by exploitation 
by the native capitalists. So, it was necessary to understand the co- 
relation between the two and accordingly re-orient the method-of struggle. 
But, as already stated, they did not want to implement their programme 
independently apart from the Congress. Because they looked upon 
the Congress as the instrument of national emancipation. Hence the 
task of the Party had been defined as- weaning “the anti-imperialist 
element in the Congress away from its present bourgeois leadership and 
to bring them under the leadership of revolutionary socialism.”5% This 
needed development of class organisations of the masses particularly of 
the peasants and' workers. Jayaprakash Narayan observed : “These 
unions will organize their struggle against oppression and exploitation. ; 
and through that struggle develop in them that anti-imperialist conscious- 
ness and solidarity which will lead them finally to-defeat imperialism.”51 
These class organisations had been destined to work alongside a common 
political organisation which would lead the anti-imperialist struggle and 
integrate the former' S struggle into one organisation to secure the common’ 
end of the masses—economic and political freedom.5? The Congress. 
in the opinion of socialists was far short of such a common political, 
organisation. Hence was formed the Congress: Socialist Party within . 
the Congress. The emergence of the Congress Socialist Party *shows' 
that a considerable portion of the petty bourgeois elements has broken ' 
away from the bourgeois ideology",53 to replace the bourgeois leader- 
ship of the Congress. But an inconsistency is traced out "when the 
Meerut thesis of the Party is found to postulate that the task of the: 
members of the Party was not to “show keenness to ‘capture’ committees 
and offices [ot the Congress] - nor......form. alliances with politically .. 
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. undesirable groups for the purpose.”** This doctrinal puritanism might 
be ideologically sound, but politically hollow. Because the Party, which 
- was planning-to develop working class organisations in order to widen 
the basis of freedom movement and dislodge the bourgeois elements 
from the Congress leadership, should not have proposed to stay away 
.from the offices. Whatever influence the socialists might exercise on 
„the Congress rank and file, they would. get no opportunity to 
work until and unless they were in office. This was an inconsistency. 
_But why ? : 

This inconsistency may be ascribed to the composition of socialist 
leadership. Although the Party had been characterised in its thesis as a 
Marxist Party, the top ten^* personalities who would form the leadership 
were not all Marxists. Ideologically they were divided into three 
amorphous and overlapping tendencies namely, Marxism, social demo- 
cracy of the British Labour Party type, and democratic socialism tempered 
by- Gandhian concepts of decentralisation and the use of non-violent 
techniques for national movement and class struggle. As a result there 
was a compromise. The “party’s thesis, programmes and resolutions 
were allowed to reflect Marxian terminology, the party was described 
as Marxist. ...But it was not permitted to be called a Marxist-Leninist 
party dedicated to the dictatorship of the proletariat ; nor to be 
affiliated with either the Second or Third Internationals."59 Because 
the dictatorship of the proletariats is a subterfuge turned into 
‘dictatorship of the CPSU representing a microscopic minority of the 
population of Soviet Russia. The non-Marxist in Socialist leader- 
ship were in- majority, yet the views of the Marxists had been 
shared by the wide majority. This could be possible for their uncom- 
mon loyalty to nationalism and , fealty to the Congress, The exponent 
of Marxism in the ` Congress Socialist Party, Jayaprakash Narayan 
categorically denounced the isolationist- policy of the Communists in the 
national ‘movement as contrary to the Marxist theory in general and 
specifically from the colonial policy enunciated by Lenin.” Another 
ardent Marxist, Narendra Deva also had basic differences with the orthodox 
Marxists. Unlike the orthodox Marxists, who would consider peasants as 
counter-revolutionary. Narendra Deva held that India being a predominantly 
agricultural country the minority of industrial working class could not léad 
the social revolution, therefore peasantry must assume the role.55 It 
may be noted in this connection that what Narendra Deva asserted in the 
thirties was echoed by Mao Tse-tung in the sixties that “the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution against imperialism and feudalism was in essence a 
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„peasant revolution and that the basic task ofthe Chinese proletariat.in 
bourgeois-democratic revolution was to give leadership to the peasants’ 
struggle.75?. China. also being an agricultural country, Mao Tse-turig 
made this formulation. The leaders of the Congress Socialist Party, of 
whatever persuasion they might be, had the common concern. for the 
peasants. Madhu Limaye bases this cohesion on “subterranean current 
-of nontraditional and unorthodox ideas such as the instinctive abhorrence 
.of communist amoralism, deceit and. double talk ; respect for the values 
of truth and decency even in political relations ; peaceful methods, 
decentralisation etc",9? while according to M.R.. Masani “honesty and 
purity of means?! -could bind the socialists together. Another very 
important cohesive factor was the towering role of Jayaprakash Narayan 
in organising the socialist movement. - In spite of differences “deference 
was usually given to the views of the acknowledged central leader, 
Jayaprakash Narayan, whóse influence over the party's emergence...was 
very great. ^? But the most important cohesive factor was the class 
composition of socialist leadership. Although the party was dedicated to 
organise movements for the emancipation ofthe peasants and workers 
and build up a socialist Society, the . composition of the party was 
essentially- middle-class. The hard core of the socialist leadership “were 
highly educated, young (average age of thirty in the nineteen thirties), 
north Indian Congressmen, predominantly of the urban, middle class 
professions, many of whom gave up families or marriage in favour of 
professional politics."93 The socialists were quite aware of their class 
composition and did never characterise themselves as declassed. But the 
truthful awareness of the socialist helped the communists to abuse the 
former to have petty bourgeois sentiment as against their declassed 
mentality, though their own leadership even today continues to be cent 
per cent petty bourgeois! The communist leadership has been so 
composed becausé the communist movement was started in India by 
persons who were “professional revolutionaries of middle class origin or 
the vanguard of. the petit bourgeois traditions like the pioneer 
vanguard of Russia”, frustrated by the failure of the non-co-operation : 
movement. 8+ l 
But whatever might be the lacuna in the ideology of the Congress 
Socialist Party and wherever might lie at the basis of cohesion the socialists 
had no difficulty to work together. Concern for the central issues facing- 
the nationalist movement enabled them to work with perfect unanimity. - 
Being pressed by the exigencies of the-freedom movement they even . 
modified their policy of staying away from Congress offices and accepted 
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Seats 


in the Working Committee as well as secretarial posts of the 


* Congress sub-committees. The working of the Congress Socialist Party 
in the freedom fight has proved that if the object.is clear, ideological 
overlappings could never create any obstruction. 
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THE LOWER DAMODAR REGION—A DIAGNOTIC 
_EVALUATION— 1950-1970* 
f f K BAGCHI and S. BASU 


The Damodar Valley Region is often considered asa workshop 
for input-output studies in respect of development activities. The region 
particularly came into limelight after the inception.of the Damodar 
Valley Corporation on the 7th July 1948. Since the river Damodar had. 
already attained notoriety due to its destructive floods, the-earlier efforts 
were mainly directed for controlling the river and puting it to multi- 
purpose use. The D.V.C., within two and half decades of its inception 
moderated the floods considerably and contributed to irrigation and 
power generation. The generally fertile alluvial soil of the lower valley 
responded to this supply of irrigation and with the regulated flow of 
water crop position improved also.. Besides the efforts of the Corpora- 
tion, many State projects for irrigation, community development and 
intensive area development were also undertaken by the West Bengal 
Government. The area naturally developed very rapidly and is now 
considered to be one of the most important economic regions of India. 


To start with, let us consider the Flood control, which the D.V.C. 
system has achieved. A number of floods with peak flow, exceeding 
100,000 cusecs have been experienced since the constructioh of the 
reservoirs in the valley and the following is an indication of the moder- 
ation achieved. 


Date Peak flow without dams Moderated flow at dams 
(in cusec) (in cusec) 

24.7.58 ' 228 30 
17.9.58 555 i 175 
2.10.59 623 288: 
27.9.60 348 92 
3.10.61 516 : 161 
26.7.62 117 l 44 
25.10.63 465 . i 9r 
19.10.64 82 42 
12.8.66 243 130 
9.8.69 189. i 168 


16.7.71 424 i 244 


CPC GH 
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But even after moderation the new problem with this flood control 
` operation of the D.V.C. is that, while formerly, the floods were confined 
to the neighbourhood of the.bank areas only, after the construction of 
the canals they are now carried out to places over 50 miles further inland. 
Moreover, since the Damodor course has narrowed down to a fraction of 
- its former size, due to. the construction of a series of dams, it can no 
longer, serve as an outlet of excess flow of water and consequently 
during heavy ‘rains, whenever any excess water is released from the upper 
- basian by D.V.C., the districts of Howrah and Hooghly are faced with 
inundation. It has however been roughly estimated that the damages 
that would have occurred without dams, are much more severe. For 
example while, without dams, these damages were estimated at Rs. 386 
crores, the. actual damage was only.. 28 crores. Thus the value of 
flood protection acquired by the region, with help of the D. V. C. 
damis is of immense importance. -There is also another benefit. While 
the D.V.C. on the one hand saves the.region from flood destruction, 
it serves the purpose of irrigation to the thirsty fields on the other. 
The intensity of canals varies from 0.8 to 1.5 miles per sq. mile of area 
and except the areas on the Nw and extreme S, the region is well 
"served -with- D.V.C. canals. To have a more detailed: picture of the 
irrigational condition, let us look at the following figures providing 
‘a breakdown of the irrigation sources of the four districts of the 
region (1960-61). A i 

. Districts Govt. Private in :000 acres pe - Other Total 


canals canals ' Tanks Wells sources area 
Burdwan 463.1 42.9 85.0 - 3.0 47.2 - 641.2 
Bankura ` 403 53.4: 1860 ` 2.7 79.4 291.8 
Hooghly 112.9 62.5 27.6 0.6 60.0 263.6 

- Howrah 1.9 43.3 1.3 — 13.5 60.5 


So, itis evident that canal irrigation plays the most vital role in the 
agricultural economy of the region. In this respect of canal economy, 
“the region owes a lot to thé D.V.C. The following figures of the irriga- 
tional picture of the Bankura district clearly bring out the fact. 





Source of Irrigation 1958-1959 1964-65 
Tank 2,00,000 1,81,000 
Well 2,800 3,000 
Canal : " 86100 ` 1,42,700 
Óther sources 9300  . 9,300 
"Total 298000 ^ 3,36,000 


Gs 4 090 
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The Government has also sanctioned an open handed investment to 
bring newer irrigational schemes in operation and to maintain the existing 
ones properly The following table shows the capital cost for 
implementation of the shallow tube well scheme programme (1971-72). 


District No. of shallow tube-wells Capital required 
to be installed ‘ 


Hooghly - 2000 - 12,000,000 


Howrah 200 : 400,000 
` Burdwan — 10,629,000 


: Deep tube-wells have also been sunk for irrigation purposes in the ` 
district of Hooghly as follows :— 





District/ | Channels completed in miles No. of tube-wells in operation 
State 1961-62 1965-66 1966-67 1961-62 1965-66 1966-67 


Hooghly — 2 20 — "2 20 
W. Bengal 48 112 50 ` 66 112 50 





- The following figure represents the trends in irrigated area, under 
the Damodar irrigated circle for the year 1958-59 and 1965-66. 





Year Area in acres l 
i Kharif Rabi 





1958-59 354377 5187 
1965-66 530873 20908 





The above picture of irrigation bas been possible because of water 
and power provided by the D.V.C. With this assured water supply it 
is quite obvious that production rate of the crops would be in the upgrade. 
The following data clearly supports this : 
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E (in ‘000 acres ) 





Dts. Rice Wheat Potato Sugarcane Jute 


en  —— — € MÀ 


1960-1970- 1960-1970- 1960-1970- 1960-1970- 1960-1970- 
61 ,71 61 ,71 661 ,7] S1 ,71 „61,71 


Burdwan’ 16.42 17.30 8.33 29.51 138.65 190.48 544.05 600.00 2.73 3.64 
Bankura 13.92 15.12 8.33 22.77 86.32 169.77 7.0 400.00 2.85 3.90 
` Hooghly 15.41 14.95 9.93 25.33 143.36 191.23 731.73 696.50 4.22 4.40 
‘Howrah 17.64 12.68 7.60 16.95 113.24 169.71 386.09 476.30 3.35 4.00 


The HYV programme ofthe Govt. provides extra impétus ( to the 
agriculture of the region. 
(in "000 acres ) 





1966-67 . 1970-71 


Districts A35 Aman Boro Wheat Total Aus Aman Boro Wheat Total 





‘Burdwan — 20.00 0.70 3.00 23.70 35.20 97.10 70.0 60.00 262.30 
Hooghly -— 3.00 3.50 2.70 9.20 14.90 63.90 70.00 58.00 206.80 
Howrah — 7.00 5.00 1.35 13.95 — 10.90 20.00 15.00 45.90 





. The above figure is a definite proof of the inprovements achieved 
because of the HYV programme. To get the maximum benefit, however, 
agricultural plots should undergo multiple cropping. 


For boosting up of the agricultural economy, the Government is 

supplying fertilizers and seeds to the poor farmers at a very low cost. The 
following figure shows, HYV paddy seeds supplied through the Govt. 
agencies in the district of Burdwen (in mnds). 


1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 
35853 ' 41967 49935 60033 


To bring more land under plough, the land reclamation programme, 
particularly in the .district of Bankura has made a headway. The gross 
area reclaimed during 1961-65 is shown in the table below with a year- 
wise break up. 


z 
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Year Area reclaimed 
1961-62 ' 1193 i 
1962-63 2535. l 
1963-64 . 1564 
1964-65 . 1518 


Besides, market facilities are being created and more e frequent and 
more rapid transport are being provided. 


The overall agricultural picture is thus quite reassuring. But only 
agricultural development. cannot promote a sound and balanced economy. 
For, though agriculture assures the primary needs, the actual progress 
of a region is largely dependent on its industrial development. The 
Lower Damodar Valley is a well-renowned region, so far its industries 
are concerned, and its industrial history dates back to the middle of the 
18th century, when the enterprising pioneers discovered the possibilities . 
of the Raniganj Coalfields and began to utilise its coal in the first large 
scale industrial establishments in this region, which incidentally happen 
to be the first in India as well. Since then industrialisation began to 
develop very rapidly and within a very short time, the Hooghly-side 
conurbation was crowded with a chain of large scale industries, along 
with smaller accessories. The resulting sounds of machinery, and the 
smoking chimnies of the factories, make us forget that the! ‘area was 
once a jungle clad'marsby tract. After Independence, special attention 
"were given by the Government for the establishments of large scale 
industries and as a result the Durgapur-Asansol-Kulti industrial complex 
hás-come into existence. This industrial complex has helped the region 
a lot During the implementation of the first two Five Year Plans, ` 


the development of these industrial sectors were phenomenal But . 


at present. the growth rate is rather slower, which is not very satisfactory. 
Many of the difficulties, some being inherent and some artificially 
created, may be mentioned e.g. the over conjested character of the 
Hooghly side conurbation, lack of industrial enterprises in the rural 
sectors, lack of decentralization, dearth of good technical expertise arid 
moderation of the mills, lack of assured supply of raw materials, 
labour trouble, uncertain electric supply, so on and so forth. However, 
one thing which is noteworthy is that a crash programme, costing some 
150 crores of rupees, has been taken up to control the situation. It 
includes re-opening of closed mills and revitalising of sick ones; expan- 
sion of industries in rural séctors and their decentralisation and 
diversification. 
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-All-thése strides in‘the- various ‘fields‘of economy are? being: made to 
achieve -a -healthy: and “firm: social -and cultural life. * It isa welt known 
fact that economic progress, accompanied by a change in. cultural outlook 
and optimistic attitude towards life, depends largely on the extension of 
electrification and its proper utilisation. Electrification, in the rural 
sector of this region has not made-much headway. At the.end-of.1969, 
not even 100 mauzas out of 787 ‘inhabited villages of the district of 
Howrah were electrified. 413 mouzas-only out of-2665 inhabited:villages 
of the district of Burdwan were electrified. During 1970-71, 64 mouzas 
of Hooghly, 66 mouzas of Burdwan’ and 46 niouzas of Howrah-were 
electrified. i l 


The entire region is undoubtedly well served with railway communi- 
cation. But as regards its roadways, . it still lags far-behind. The 
villages are not easily accessible from the urban and market centres, 
which retards their rapid economic growth. The unmetalled village 
> roads—the - only? link= between - the” villages’ and urbàn-centres become 
almost-useless'during rains. This'tells heavily‘ on thé'overall economy. 


A steady increase in the enrolment at all stages of general education 
from the pre-primary to the higher secondary has been noticed. But 
the progress is still unsatisfactory. . The following figure shows the 
trend of literacy in the district of Hooghly during the decade 1961-71. 


19681  — 197 Increase during 1961-71 
Hooghly 34.65 38.00 . 5 11.4 
West Bengal ` 29.28 33.05 12.9 7 


Besides literacy; the other most 'important aspect for consideration 
for'a healthy social” condition, is the availability. -Of medical facilities. 
This region, as late as 30 years before, was noteworthy for its unhealthy 
condition and for epidemics like malaria and cholera. Incidence of 
Malaria has: since been somewhát'controled but the :medical facilities 
provided in the:region;: especially in the rural sectors are still not worth 
mentioning. The following is- a list ^of- hospital and medical centres in 
the two important.districts of the region .that.functioned during three 
successive. years. i 


1967 1968 1969 
Hooghly ` 179 18 .182 
Howrah . . 110 110 110 


‘Tt--apears, iat: the- number of these’ medical: ‘centres-have remained 


almost static. And the number‘again is by no-īneans. -adéquate’ for. such 
C.R.—4 i 
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a vast region. Again if we consider the birth. and: death rates of the 
districts within the region, it implies that no sizeable progress pana been 


made i in this direction... Tu DEUS ge, 
Su P 1 ge Iu" 
Districts Ese. 54 1965. «.. 1966 oo, 1967 
Burdwan ^ - BR- s. 13254 14.3 e: C248 
D „> DR , +74.7 i 5:0 " 4d icu 
Hooghly >k BR ASE 4-5 12.9 "13.0 < 
ts” DR”. 49. ge 46 ' $338 ; 
Howrah o BR 1.67 » = 5,66 UE 9.2 


DR 21 L^ P 2:8 


. “= "So the above figures do not record much ofà Bises. cA bue 
however, family planning programmes have been boosted considerably 
though the result i is yet to be visible. di E 


One. index. -of the socio-economic dévelopitest of a region i is evident 
from the indices of. its Banking facilities. Spread-ofacommercial banks 
in the important districts of the region reads as follows :— 


: . No. of offices < 
Districts i 1967 — l 1969 ` 1970 


| end Dec. end June end Sept 
Howrah 22; * s^ 9l 43. 
Hoogly  . „20. . : 26 E "32, 
Burdwan -.. m rue S - 54 
West Bengal |,  .  ..89 i. cuore d TA 


udo oco one "E 


woke diez % x Me we "- 


It appears ‘then that the progress in the banking facilities of the 
region.is somewhat ‘encouraging and it is., likely. to. exert . its healthy 
influence.on the socio-economic progress of the region. — .. to 


Now, we attempt a summing up of the total development of the 
region. We mark a steady rise in inputs in vital scctors of urban and rural 
life but the progress haS not been phenomenaltill now. But it must be 
admitted that the region is steadily approaching the goal of economic 
prosperity. Before concluding, let us take up the case studies of some of 
the selected villages of the region and find out the changes. that have 
been recorded during the span of last 30 years. xy 
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From the above pictures the following changes are quite conspicuous. 


1. Allof the villages are now free from the more serious types of 
flood ravages of the Damodar. i 


2. Irrigational facilities are much more improved. 


3. Transport service in these village level, specially regarding bus 
service, has improved. 


4. New high-ways have been built up. 
5. Bank facilities are being provided to the villages. 


6. School and health centres have sprung up and the literacy 
percentage has increased strikingly. 


7. Establishments of cottage industries within the villages have 
been started. j 

8. Occupational changes have come among the villagers—deversifi- 
cation being made by some large scale industries. . 


9. Agricultural inputs in the.form of loan, seeds and fertilizers are 
being distributed. 


10. Epidemics are greatly controled. 


Some of the difficulties still remain, most important among them, 
being the dearth of electric facilities. The medical facilities are also not 
yet very easily available. They should be much more wide-spread. The 
other important drawback is the absence of proper roads within the 
villages. Most of the village roads (except those, which have a through 
bus route) become almost unusable for more than three months during 
the rainy season. This handicap stands i in the way of the quick marketing 
of the village products. ` 


The above described pictures of these very unknown villages, 
however, clearly bring out the improvement that have taken place during 
last three decades. The improvement may not be mammothal but this 
fact must be admitted that the picture is not at all discouraging. Villages 
nearer the towns however naturally enjoy better privilages and record 
rapid improvements while those away record a slower progress. In any 
case, the development picture bears a strong impact of urbanisation and 
its consequent effect on the rural sectors. This is particularly so, because 
of the Government's recent policies of the comprehensive area development 
programmes, which aim at the “locational choice of social and economic 
activities, over the physical space for the balanced development of a region 
with respect to fullest utilisation of its resources”.* The various area 
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development programmes such as CADP, IADP, Green Revolution, Land 
Reform, HYV Programme etc. put forward by the Goverment, emphasise 
on the revitalisation of the rural economy by modernisation of 
agriculture and related developments. The Lower Damodar Valley 
Region is also steadily moving in step with the above. The pace will 
‘ultimately be determined by the degree of industrialisation and urbanisa- 
tion through the adoption of growth pole strategy.* : E 


* The Study was financed by LC.S.S.R. through Fellowship Programmes. . 
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DAVID HARE—THE CASE OF A MODERNISER 
IN THE COLONIAL CONTEXT 


SURANJAN DAS. 


The advent ofthe British brought India into an intimate ‘contact 
with the “workshop of the world". Partly to facilitate the Politico- 
. economic domination of India and partly for intellectual enthusiasm, the : 
British imperial rule began to encourage a new appreciation of Indian ` 
heritage and culture. This resulted in the growth of ‘British Orientalism” 1 
and “the impartation of the principles of English Utilitarianism”.?, 
Among the torch-bearers of English ideas on reforms in Nineteenth 
- Century India, the so-called “sympathetic Orientalist period", was David .- 
Hare whose bi-centenary was celebrated only the other day in 1975. 


David Hare came to Calcutta in 1800 as a mere clock-and-Watch 
maker. He diedin 1842 as a zealous promoter of a “liberal western 
education in.Bengal". While engaged in his petty business Hare came 
into constant touch with “some respectable Bengalee gentlemen" and 
became convinced that the diffusion of European Science and Literature 
was the only panaces for India's ills. 


The first significant step in the impartation of English education was 
the establishment in Calcutta of the ‘Hindoo College’, the ancestor of 
our present day Presidency College. Opinions differ whether Hare was 
the founder of this institution. Dr. R. C. Mazumdar.? is inclined to 
acredit Hyde East, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, rather than 
David Hare with the fame of establishing this first ‘English College’ in 
India. Others* trace the original conception for the Hindu College to 
David Hare, perhaps as early as 1815. The Calcutta Christian Observer 
(1832) states on the authority of Derozio that Hare, proposed at 
Rammohun’s house in 1815, a scheme for a metropolitan education 
centre, as an amendment to the Raja’s projected religious society”. It 
was Hare’s plan which was carried *by a native’ to Hyde East who finally 
convened “the foundation meeting” on 14th May, 1816.5 Near- ` 
contemporaries like Kishorichand Mitra (1862), Rajnarayam Bose (1874, 
1876) and Pearychand Mitra (1877) also regarded Hare as the real 
founder of the “great college”. There is little doubt of Hare’s intimate 
association with the college. He was one of the twenty European 
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gentlemen who framed the rules of the College.. From 1825, till his 
death he was its *Manager'. It was the Hindu college which topped the 
list of institutions that he regularly visited. 


Hare was also an enthusiastic supporter of the Calcutta School 
Book Society (1817) that sought to prepare and publish cheap school 
books other than religious, in English and Oriental languages. He 
contributed to the Society Rs. 100 every year. In 1827 he wrote to the 
Society, “I believe there is no other Institution in Calcutta that publishes - 
books of the same description and I think the friends of education in 
this country are much indebted to your Society for the regular supply it ` 
has afforded". m s 


- The Calcutta School Society (1818) was established to improve 
the existing and organize new schools. In 1823 David Hare was appointed 
its European Recording Secretary. He adorned that post till his death. . 
because “no other benevolent European gentleman was found either to . 
relieve him or to share his labours".. Under his direct superintendence 
was established a Regular Bengali School near modern Thanthania. This 
proves his interest in the promotion of vernacular education as well. : 
During the period fróm May, 1819to Feb. 1833, the Calcutta School . 
Society patronised nearly hundred indigenous schools and pathsalas. In | 
1823 two other English schools were established—an elementary one at 
Arpooly and another.of advanced type at Patslcanga which later became . 
the Hare School. 


David Hare collaborated sincerely with the government to found the 
Calcutta Medical College in Feb., 1835. During 1837-41 Hare served 
the Medical College as Secretary and Treasurer. He administered the. : 
College with the help of a Council. of Professors, a system that was . 
discontinüed only after the office of "Principal" was introduced in 1856. 
In recognition of his memorable services, Hare was made an honorary ' 
member of the Medical College Council. 


Among.David Hare's other activities for the cause of education — 
mention may be made of his free gift of seven catiahs of land to the 
Government. This grant was made for building the two wings of the | 
Sanskrit College. “The college could not have a permanent home 
but for this munificent gift." David Here was also elected in 1838 the : 
Honorary visitor of an organisation of Htndu gentlemen called ‘Socie-y. 
for the Acquisition of, General Knowledge.’- 


Hare was not a direct participant in any move for female education. 
To him, the time for this had not arisen." He might have taken this - 
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stand in view of the known opposition to female-education by the Hindu 
conservative section. Yet, he patronised the ‘Ladies Society for Native 
Female Education. He also conducted the periodic examinations for 
the schools founded for Hindu girls at the residence. of Raja 
Radhakanta Deb. 


David held in high esteem the scholastic and teaching capabilities 
Of the other great contemporary Derozio. His attempts to save the 
explusion of the young “radical” from the Hindu College failed. But 
undaunted as he was, Hare organised a series of well-attended public 
lectures by Derozio on Metaphysics. He also supported the schools 
which the students of Derozio established in various parts of Calcutta. 


The Derozians reciprocated Hare's gestures. “They were the first 
to publicly honour Hare on his 56 birthday ; they secured his portrait 
(now in Hare School) and erected ‘the 1847 memorial statue (in Hare 
School campus) ; they organised the Hare Prize Fund and the anniversary 
meetings for twentyfive years without a break.” "One of the Young 
Bengal protagonists even published a biography of “that liberal 
Englishman” 


Hare also had much cordiality with the other outstanding product 
of the age—Raja Rammohun Roy. Both agreed on the social ills. 
But they differed on the prescription. White Rammohun advocated 
a religious reformation, Hare opted for the spread of European, education 
in science, philosophy and literature. 


Apartfrom his ever-abiding interest in Western education, Hare 
indulged in other activities of social relevance. He protested against 
the forceful expropriation of Indian labourers to Mauritius and the 
Bourbon Islands. In 1835 he was instrumental in securing the release 
Of a large number of coolies detained for emigration at a house in 
Pataldanga. Under his insistence an enquiry committee was appointed. 
Its recommendations did much to ameliorate the condition of the 
coolies. Háre also played a leading role in the governmental committee 
that prepared a draft of an Act for the extension of the jury system 
throughout India. He even assisted the managers and students of Hindu 
College to frame a petition to the Governor-General for the use of English 
along with Persian and Bengali in the proceedings of the courts of 
justice in Bengal. Hare attended in 1839 a public meeting of the 
Brttish India Society at Calcutta and expressed his solicitude for it. 
Among other organisations with which this Englishman was associated 
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were the Agricultural and Horticulture Society of India, Asiatic Society of 


a 


Bengal and District Charitable Society. ' $ 


Much and perhaps unnecessary controversy has arisen whether 
Hare was a true Christian. The real fact is that Hare’s mental faculty 
was based on rationality. To place him in the narrow confines of a 
particular religion is fruitless.* 


: Hare died suddenly of cholera on June 1 1842. Many Indians are 
said to have followed his body from Hare Street residence to the. Eaa 
in College Square. h, 


These manifold activities hàve so impressed some scholars that 
they have tended to eulogise David Hare. He has been elevated to a 
position far higher than his other liberal compatriots. He has been 
called the “Father of English education in India". All that we owe to 
Western education, it is said, we owe to David'Hare. He is said to 
have been "Indianised”, struggling to eradicate “the miseries and 
sorrows of the Natives”. “Not many of us. in India today realise what 
we owe to this great-hearted Scotch, who made Calcutta his home and 
came to love the country and its people as his own"." In the same vein . 
"was noted that David Harē was a “pure soul" whom the Bengalis can 
never forget, a person who shared equally the sorrows „and happiness of 
Bengal,.a man whose story. is like a "nm La purity in this world of 
impurities.9 


Such estimates involve a sort of vits jodam which needs 
to be avoided in deciphering the history of British India. To call any - 
single individual the “Father” of any historical phenomenon, like the 
so-called modernisation associated with English education, is neither 
rational nor desirable. References to high-sounding words bestowed 
on Hare by his contemporaries are cited to substantiate such glorifications. 
These ecstasies came, however, either from British officials like Sutherland, 
Macaulay or from indigenous “elites” indoctrinated by the principles of 
Western culture, men who “stuffed their moüths full of high sounding 
phrases—grand glutinious words that stuck to the teeth." 


No estimate of an individual is complete unless he is placed in 

the proper perspective of the age. Individuals alone cannot make 
history. It is the relation of the individual with society or precisely 

the existing mode of production which is important. The: period of 

Hare's work in India (1800-42) falls within what Prof. Irfan Habib calls ' 

the second stage of British colonisation of the Indian economy. "By 

1800-50 thé colonial objective changes from seizing Indian commodicies 
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toseizing the Indian market".?  Hare's activities should, accordingly, 
be judged against this economic background. "Unfortunately, little work 
has been done in this direction.*° 


“The function of a historian is neither to love the past nor to 
emancipate himself from the past, but to master and understand it as 
the key to the understanding of the present. Great history is written 
precisely when the historian's vision of the past is illuminated by insight 
into the problems of the present...learning from history is never simply 
a one way process. To learn about the present in the light of the past 
also means to learn the past in the light of the present. The function of 
history is to promote a profounder understanding of both past and present 
through the inter-relation between them." !: . 


Hence, a proper appraisal of Hare's activities demands an evaluation 
of their long-term effects on the evalution of Indian society. Hare 
might have worked with the best of his intentions. But it is imperative 
to nofe if his activities helped the implantation of British bourgeois 
cultáre on the Indian soil: 


ron 1818 onwards British power in India was mainly engaged 
in creating the requisite conditions of law and order under which the 
potentially vast Indian market could be subdued for the sake of English 
industries. One of such conditions was, what the missionaries of 
English Civilization openly advocated, the. dictum of “assimilation”. 
_ “Britain was to stamp her image upon India". The underlying motive 
behind English reform movements in India was bluntly noted by Macaulay 
in his speech before the House of Commons on 10th July, 1833. “The 
mere extent of empire is not necessarily an advantage. To man govern- 
ments ithas been cumbersome ; to some it has been fatal...... It would 
be ..far better for us (the English) that the people of India were well 
governed...but wearing our broad cloth, and working with our cutlery 
than performing their salaams to English collectors and English magi- 
strates but...... (too) ignorant to value or......poor to.buy English 
manufactures”.*? It is pertinent to discover how far Hare’s liberalism, 
like the liberalism of other Englishmen, was affected by this attitude. 
We have to see how vocal Hare was about the evil effects of English 
colonialism on India—the disappearance of domestic industries, the affront 
on indigenous banking system, the gearing of production to the needs of 
industrial Britain and the general stultification of the indigenous tissues 
of growth. So far as the present state of research reveals, Hare was 
significantly silent on these points. 
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The Report of the Committee of Public Instruction. (1835) aptly 
noted, “His (Hare’s) exertions essentially contributed to induce the 
Native inhabitants of the capital to cultivate the English language”. But 
the genius of English education ultimately turned out to-be a means in 
.bridging the physical and mental distance between India and the West. 
Indeed, Western education, as Macaulay testifi:d in his famous Education 
Minute, sought to create "interpreters between us (English) and the 
milions whom we govern—a class of persons Indian in colour and blood 
but English in taste, in-opinions, in morale and in intellect".!3 Western 
education, of which Hare was the professed founding father, “became 
the „hallmark of the new Bengali middle class which was tied to the 
nexus of English colonialism and whose social role and respectability. had 
no organic links with an ability to advance social production". 


Sometime great stress is laid on Hare's achievements in re-vitalising 


the Bengali pathsalas. But Monteath noted in 1865-66, “Up to that time ` 


no good plan for diffusing elementary instruction among the 
masses of the people had been devised. The efforts to improve ` 
indigenous village schools failed, and the few’ schools established by 
Government as models, though affording vernacular education to a limited 
number of pupils of a higher social grade, seemed to have no effect 
. whatever in raising the level ofthe indigenous schools below them.” 14 
The Education Commission in its Bengal Report had also deplored “the 
general stagnation of elementary education in Bengal”. It is necessary 
"to judge the social basis of Hare's activities in the sphere of vernacular 
education, ' 


At the same time, one should examine how far the Western educa- 
tion initiated by Hare could reach the various segments of the Indian 
Society. Significantly, the Hindu College was established “for the 
tuition of the sons of respectable Hindus”. Interestingly enough, 
Presidency. College continues to be an elitist: centre of learning. The 
small number of nineteenth century literary men remained confined to 
ihe 50% of the three higher. castes who till 1901. formed only 20% of the 
populace. 99% female illiteracy was a sad commentary upon English 
liberalism. The lot of the Muslims was-:particularly worse. According 
to the 1871 census there were only 15% Muslim students in schools and 
5% in colleges.** 


Perhaps like many of his compatriots Hare was thinking in terms of 
“downward filtration”. However, “the upper class filter turned out. not 
to be filter but a jar hormetically sealed".!9 The education-system 
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initiated by the British and persued with: much. vigour by.men.like Hare - 
. ultimately catered to the needs of a dependent élite group, incapable to 
*embrace an industrial transformation of the economy". 


In fact, in David Hare can be detected the 19th. century English 
liberalism “in its clear, untroubled dawn". Undoubtedly, he. loved 
Bengal and spared no. effort to shake. off “the white man's burden". Like 
many other English. Utilitarians, Gladstonians and-Evangelic adherents, 
Hare, for some reasons or other, had developed an interest for Bengal, - 
nay India, and sought to modernise her “stagnant society" (?), but 
within the colonial structure. He sought to undo “the un-British British 
rule in India". But it was an utopia. Nevertheless, he worked and died 
for that illusion. What Hare’s work facilitated -was-a.“‘malafide:modernisa~ 
tion of India.” For, modernisation in the true sense gh the termis- 
hardly feasible in a colonial. structure. iT 


This does not, however, underestimate. -Hare’s.. achievements.. 
Thoughts and activities of- any: man, whether - under. the aegis. of British 
colonialism or in 1977 independent India, are necessarily conditioned- by 
his surroundings. Just as the ideal of an united all-India nation with a 

republican democratic structure was premature for the rebels of 1857, ‘so 
also it was perhaps difficult for Hare to conceive beyond the four walls 
of colonialism. This was natural. Few men like Marx can formulate a 
clear vision of the broad outlines of the future course of development. : 
Despite its failures we hold in high esteem the first affront on British 
imperialism in 1857. Similarly, one should appreciate the Scotsman's 
devotion of the best part of his life in Bengal. Butat the same time this 
recognizance should not debar a historian from ignoring the long-term 
effects of his activities on the evolution of Bengal’s socio-economic. 
structure. The present paper seeks to drive home this vital point.* 


* Tam indebted to Prof. Ajoy Banerjee and my friend Mr. Bhaskar Chakrabarti 
for going through the first draft ofthe paper and making valuable suggestions. 
Errors, if any, are mine. 
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MERLEAU-PONTY'S CRITIQUE OF THE 


TRADITIONAL ‘THEORIES OF - 


PERCEPTION. 
SAMARI KANTA SAMANTA 


Like Husserl, ‘return to the things themselves’ is an avowed ideal 
before Maurice Merleau-Ponty, the celebrated French phenomenologist of 
the twentieth century. To him, however, this slogan does not mean a 
return to.things as the common-sense language and the scientific discourse 
describe them. It means rather a rejection of science in favour of a return 
to the things as we encounter them in our lived perceptions. “To return 
to the things themselves," as he himself said, **is to réturn to that world 


which: precedes knowledge and of which knowledge always speaks, and in 
relation to which every scientific schematization is abstract and derivative ' 
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sign language. ........ In other words, the primary task of a phenomeno- 
logist, on Merleau-Ponty's view, is to ensure at the very outset a return to 
that world which lies beyond, and is presupposed by, all scientific interpre- 
tations and our every day discourse or, more precisely, what Husserl calls 
lebenswelt in his later works. This world, however, is not what the tradi- 
tional theories of perception describe it to be. "These theories, says 
Merleau-Ponty, fell far short of what our actual perception is, for the 
advocates of the theories in question believe that they know more about 
what they perceive in an act of reflection than is known in the perception 
itself. And, in fact, the return to lebenswelt or to le monde vécu is, accord- 
ing to him,..blocked? by these theories. He, therefore, undertakes a 
detailed and thoroughgoing criticism of these theories to clear away what he 
calls the "traditional prejudices"? regarding perception. And this paper 
is devoted to a critical discussion of Merleau-Ponty's treatment of the 
traditional theories of perception. Itis divided into two sections. In the 
first section I shall paraphrase his main arguments against these theories, 
and in the second sectionIshall try to show that his criticisms, though 
very illuminating, ultimately commit him to a theory of perception which 
is very different from what usually goes under the name. 


I 


The classical approaches to perception, both the empiricist and the 
intellectualist approach alike, cannot, according to Merleau-Ponty, do full 
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justice to the phenomenon of perception because the classical thinkers 
simply spin out theories along the lines they believe to be the case without 
paying any attention to, the actual perceptual experience. Instead of 
explaining perception:in its own-termms, these: thinkers provide us with a 
reconstruction of perceptual experience. 


Both the. empiricists and the intellectualists attempt to construct 
perception on the basis ofi the notion of sensation conceived as the atomic 
and primary unit of experience. Since, however, sensations:do not by . 
themselves explain the thing we: perceive; the- empiricists' „have: recourse:to 
the laws of association ‘involving the:process of learning and memory to- 
supplement sensation; the: intellectualists; on-the-other Hand, bring in-the 
conception of- judgement, as what sensation: lacks- to ‘make perception: 

_possible.* But perception, says Merleau-Ponty,.is neither a-case of certain ` 
sensations supplemented ‘by: the‘imagés-or meanings: from past: experience; 
nor again is it a:function. of. judgement which creates, by an inspection of 
mind, the. meaningful percept out of the meaningless: nents: of sense- 
impressions: . 





Both these theories of perception, haring as they P the concept of 
sensation, have been vitiated. by what.Merleau-Ponty calls ‘le préjugé du 
‘monde’ or ‘the prejudice-about the world."5 For the idea of sensation 
derives ultimately from’ the assumption ofa pre-given objective world 
acting upon certain: objective body called the organism. But since we can 
have an access to this world only through perception; we should not pre- 
suppose it in our account of perception: It is because of this assumption 
or what Merleau-Ponty prefers to call ‘prejudice’: that we understand ` 
neither perception nor the. things perceived from the accounts offered by 
the traditional ‘philosophies of perception: -` Perception; he: says, must be 


explained on its own account-and for its own sake. 


The concept of sensation also . which follows from this. prejudice i is 
not intelligible in any sense whatsoever. Both the empiricist.as well as the 
intellectualist construct their respective theories of perception taking 
sensation, or for that matter sense-data, as the basic material.. But what, l 
Merleau-Ponty asks, can: this ‘sensation’ mean ? To him, it may mean 
either the ways in which a consciousness is affected or the properties. of | 
the objects themselves. It may mean, in other words, either the acts of 
sensing or the objects sensed. Each of these definitions has, however, its 
own peculiar difficulties. Thus if sensation be the particular form of a 
given consciousness detected in our awareness of a mental state, it can 
never be the objects of experience; we cannot.then be. said to: perceive or 
sense sensations although! we kavē them. For, to perceive or even.sense 
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sensation we would require another sensation and so on ad infinitum. If, 
on the other hand, sensation be taken to mean properties of the objects 
perceived, it is no longer an element of consciousness and we can be said 
to perceive or sense sensations but the problem remains.as to how these 
properties are related to our consciousness. 


To make sensations elements of consciousness considered as meaning- 
less brute impressions is to commit what Merleau-Ponty calls ‘the experi- 
ence error” or what Sartre calls ‘the illusion of immanence.” For in doing 
so we transpose the properties of the objects we perceive into our con- 
sciousness of them. Further these are not meaningless pure impressions, 
they are rather full of meaning. But neither again can we treat them as 
the properties of objects the meaning of which is full-fledged and deter- 
minate. The perceptual something is not given in an-unequivocal fashion, 
it lies in a preobjective domain such that itis always indeterminate. Our 
visual field does not offer anything determinate and objective for it is a 
zone in which contradictory notions jostle each other. 


Thus, of the two straight lines in Müller Lyer's illusion, we cannot 
say that they are either equal or unequal because in the visual field we do 
not see the straight lines in a realm that admits of comparison. Each line 
is experienced as having its own universe. In the level of quality we must 
therefore accept the indeterminate as a positive phenomenon. Thus so 
far as the concept of sensation is concerned, “there are two ways,” accord- 
ing to Merleau-Ponty, “of being mistaken about a quality: one is to make 
it into an element of consciousness, when in fact it is an object for con- 
sciousness, to treat it as an incommunicable impression when it has always a 
meaning ; the other is to think that this meaning and this object at the 
level of quality are fully developed and objectively determined. The 
second error, like the first, springs from our prejudice about the world.’’® 


Further, nowhere in our concrete perceptual experience do we find 
anything answering te the concept of sensation. If we restrict ourselves 
to the sphere of lived experience, it will, says Merleau-Ponty, be imme- 
diately obvious that our perception is not at any moment about the 
so-called atomic sense-impression, nor does it result from a collection 
of sensations arranged in some way or.other. For what at any moment 
we preceive is always a *whole'—a figure that stands out from a back- 
ground. This whole—this figure. and the background, however, cannot be 
decomposed into a collection of different sensible phenomena, for in the 
first place, the *whole' in question is always prior to its parts ; secondly, 
we cannot go below this figure-background structure to the concept of 
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sensation because the perceptual something, whatever it be, i is always in the 


midst of something else; forming the part of a field. The figure-back- 
ground structure is ot, as Merleau-Ponty emphatically pointed out, the- 
contingent characteristic of perception, rather it constitutes pane very 
definition of perception. l 


* There is not only no experience of sensation, but the very basis of it 
is untenable. We have seen that the concept 'of sensation follows from . 
*the prejudice about world. ' It has been assumed that when the objective © 
world or what is known as ‘stimulus’ strikes another objective body calléd 
the organism, there arise certain internal physiological processes which 
lead to, and strictly: determine the nature of, the sense-impression that we 
have. According to this hypothesis then, commonly known as the 
‘constancy hypothesis, '" the objective stimulus ‘is ‘connected with the 
sensation in a point to point correspondence. A change in the stimulation 
will be followed by a symmetrical change in the sense- "impression. Visual ' 
size would be proportional to the retinal size, visual speed to retinal speed 
and; So on. a EE ` í 





1 
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` But the ‘constancy hypothesis’ does not tally with the data provided 
by our’ perceptual consciousness. * The stimuli affect our organism much 
less by their elementary properties ` than by their global characters: Nor 
does the same stimulation always give rise to the same sensory-perception?. . 
When our perceptual experience does not agree with what we should 
expect on the basis of stimulation; it has been held that this deviation is: 
due to the influence of some non-sensuous factors like memory, learning ` 
etc. The actual sensory fact is certainly there but simply remains unnoticed 
owing to the intervention of these non-sensuous factors. If, however, the’ 
influence of these factors, the advocates of this theory said, be suppressed 
the true ‘sensory fact will certainly appear. For instance, analytic and 
attentive attitude on the part of the perceiver reveals the actual and undis- 
torted sensory fact. : ~ 


This, according to ` Merleau-Ponty, will liówevér not do; for the first 
appearence is as much sensory as the final appearence which the attentive 
perception reveals to us. The two appearences being equally sensory in 
character, there is no reason as to why we choose one rather than another 
in favour of the constancy hypothesis. Merleau-Ponty goes further and 
holds that even the instances in which the constancy-hypothesis holds good, 
do not prove its validity without-presupposing it. For, to see whether our 
perception is in conformity with what the stimulus dictates to be the case, ` 
we are already being guided by our belief in the law of constancy. “The . 
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theory of sensation," then “which builds up all knowledge out of determi- 
naté qualities, offers us-objects purged of all ambiguity, pure and absolute, 
the ideal rather than real themes of knowledge : in short it is compatible 
with.the lately developed superstructure of consciousness?" 

Even if the concept of sensation, the ultimate atomic unit of percep- 
tion so to say, be taken for granted, can we, asks Merleau-Ponty, accept 
the emergence of perceptual meaning in the way suggested either by 
emperical atomism or by intellectualism ? Neither empiricism nor 
intellectualism, he argues, can account for the perceptual meaning without 
at the same time surreptitiously presupposing it. 


Our perception is always more than what is presented at a particular 
time. In the elementary perception of a figure against a background for 
instance, we.do not see what is strictly presented to us. We see, for 
example, that the figure has an outline which does not belong to the 
background although it is in the background ; the colour of the figure 
again appears to be more intense than that ofthe background. The 
background, on the other hand, appears to continue under the figure 
without being interrupted by it. The figure can thus be said to have a 
meaning. It is not confined to what is given here and now but represents 
something beyond itself. Coming to "the perception of an Object again, 
we cannot be said to see all the sides of an object, we see only a few 
sides of it. Our perceptual knowledge, however, is not confined to these 
visible sides alone, they refer beyond and represent the total object for us. 
But this meaning, this reference beyond, cannot come from sensation 
alone. The sensations cannot by themselves explain this meaning because 
they are conceived as registering only the real part of any perception and 
not the intentional part. The empiricists and the intellectualists have 
thus their own ways of explanation regarding the emergence of perceptual 
meaning from sensations. . i 


The empiricists tried to account for the perceptual meaning through 
the mechanism of association suggested by Hume in his Treatise. Our 
perception, they admit, is never confined to the presented data, it always 
contains more, and this is due to the display of the past experience in the 
present data. The present data call up the images from past experience 
by virtue of the law of association ànd, as a result, we see what we should 
not, strictly speaking, be said to see. A figure, circle for example, is not 
merely the sum ofthe present data, it implies also mose revived by the 
present data from past experience. 

But the supplementation of the present data 3 the past ones through 
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the operation of the law of association..cannot constitute. the percept, 
because it restores only extrinsic connections whereas the parts of the 
percept are intrinsically related. How can, Merleau-Ponty asks, the 

images revived from past experience be identified with the present data ? 
*[tis never possible”, he says, “for two terms” to be identified for that 
would presuppose that their thisness is overcome'*. 1? . But it: is precisely . 
on this identification that the unitary awareness of a unitary object is to be 
founded. This apart, lif the present perception derives its meaning from 
past experience, the question remains as to how the past experience . 
itself becomes meaningful. It must be taken ‘to refer to still another past 
experience and so on; There must therefore. be some moment in our 
experiencé which iūvolves no past. experience at all. How can that 
experience be meaningful? Hence either the present data are meaningful 
in and by themselves i or r else past experience cannot infuse significance 
into them. oe * 


There is yet another reason. The siue of the percept does 
not follow from the operation of the Jaws of association as suggested by 
the associationist psychology. Instead, the laws themselves cannot work 
at all unless the significance in question is already presupposed by them. 
In order that the laws can work at all, the present data must be perceived 
as ‘bearing similarity, contiguity or contrast to what is to be revived. But 
this is not possible unless we perceive the whole. It is because we perceive 
something as a whole that only afterwards does the analytical attitude 
discover the proximity or resemblance amongst its elements. Knowledge 
of proximity and similarity of elements is not only inconceivable without 
` the perception of the "whole, they would practically be non-existent, not 
being a part of the same worid to the perception of the whole. Hence 
to regard the laws of association as the condition of perception, we do not, 
Merleau-Ponty emphatical maintains, describe perception as the first 
access to the objects, rather we see it through its own results. i1 





Here Merleau-Ponty castigates the Gestalt ` psychologists for 
subscribing virtually to the same associationistic outlook through their 
principles of sensory organisation. . These thinkers, Wertheimer for 
example, hold that ‘proximity, resemblance and good form among the 
stimuli are the objective conditions governing a configuration. These 
characters of the stimuli bring about the grouping together of a whole 
and thus act as the constitutive principles of gestalt perception. But this 
involves the separation of objective stimuli from the perceived world to 
which they belong. Quite contrary to their view, the gestaltists regarded 
the proximity and resemblance among the stimuli as prior to our perception 
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of gestalt. The unity of -the- perceived: is not due to the principles of 
organisation, rather the principles themselves are developed much later 
from our original perception of the whole. Though the gestaltists 
denounced the associationist psychology as the brick-mortar psychology, 
they themselves remain within the ambit of.this psychology ; for .the 
principles of sensory organisation are nothing other than the associationists' 
objective contiguity and resemblance. “The gestalt psychologist,” ‘as 
Merleau-Ponty says, “have never drawn the philosophical conclusion of 
their description. In that respect, they remain within the classical 
framework. Ultimately they consider the structure of the perceived 
world as the simple result of certain physical and physiological processes 
which take place in the nervous system and completely determine the 
gestalten and the experience. of the gestalten".1? ` 


The empiricist’s contention that the present data arouse the past 
experience by means of the law of association thus. proves. quite ineffec- 
tive and, in fact, superfluous. For, as we have already noted, the present 
data can never by themselves revive. past experience unless understood 
in the light of the latter. It is not by. the sheer force of association that 
the revival takes place. Association never acts as an. autonomous force. 
This is much more obvious in case of association by resemblance. In 
order that the given data can call up a former i image which they resemble 

_the data must organise themselves in a manner manifesting the resem- 
blance. The ‘given’ must thus assume the same form and meaning as 
the revived image prior to the actual revival. . f 


The above considerations led Merleau-Ponty to demolish the 
empiricist position ata single stroke without the slightest possibility of 
survival. Perception cannot thus be defined às a presentative-representa- 
tive process. “Before any contribution by memory", as Merleau-Ponty. 
observes, “what is seen must at the present moment so organise itself 
as to present a picture to me in which I can recognise my former 
experiences. Thus the appeal to memory presupposes what it is supposed 
to explain: the patterning of data, the imposition of meaning on a 
chaos of sense-data". Hence *'no sooner is the recollection of memories 
made possible than it becomes superfluous since the work it is being - 
asked to do is already done.” 13 It is then in whatis presented that the 
meaning of the percept’ comes into being. What we perceive is in fact 
a whole already pregnant with an irreducible meaning. 


Merleau-Ponty arrives at the very same conclusion from his critique 
of the intellectualist position. He means by intellectualism that line of 
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thought which is represnted by cartesianism as also by the critical 
idealism of Léon Brunsvicg. This idealism has found its staunch 
supporters in Alain and Lagneau. These intellectualists tried to span 
the gap between sense-data and perception of objects by an act of 
judgment. which interprets . or deciphers the sense-data and makes the 
perception of objects possible. Perception becomes possible only whēn: 
the different sense-data are synthesized under the unity of a concept. 
through judgment. ; In other words, it becomes, as Merleau-Ponty puts it, 
“an “interpretation; of the signs that our senses provide in accordance 
with the bodily stimuli, a hypothesis which the mind evolves to explain 
its impressions to ltself.” 14: What our sensations cannot themselves 
amount to, we take or interpret to be there. When, e.g., we see, as 
Descartes held in the Meditations, men coveréd with hats and coats, we 
cannot strictly be said to see them, for their i images are not imprinted 
in the retina. The hats and coats might as well be covering dolls or 
the like. If we perceive men it is because. we judge them to be there. 


But Merleau-Ponty’ argues that we cannot explain perception in 
terms of judgment without presupposing the perceptual meaning at the 
very start. How can we, he asks, judge a host of sense-data to be X,, 
Unless wé perceive them as X, unless there be something in the data 
themselves which forms the basis of our judgment ? In order that the 
judgment be rational, and not purely arbitrary, it must be shaped by 
the sensible context.; Ir that case, however, the role of judgment becomes 
superfluous, for what it has been intended to do is already done, the 
significance of pareoption is already there in the sense-material. 


- Aģāin, if we perceive what we judge, how can there be any distinc- 
tion between veridical and illusory perception or between true and false 
judgments ? In non-verdical perception we think we see what we do not. 
in fact see, whereas in true perception we see what we do in fact see. 
If perception is by definition a judgment, there would be no difference 
between the two, for the true perception is as much a matter of judgment 
as the false one. It cannot also be urged that while in erroneous 
perception we judge by inadequate signs, in true perception our judgment 
follows from adequate signs. For, then, the cause of difference between 
‘the judgmént of verdical perception and that of false perception cannot 
lie within the frame of judgments themselves. We have to admit a 
difference in the sense-material; but then it means that. sense-data are 
already imbued with perceptual meaning. 

Further, since the least sensible phenomenon exceeds the physica 
impression, every sense-experience involves judgment ; the judgment is 
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then divested of its "function as the constitution of truth once and . 
for all. 


But perhaps the most significant challenge offered by Merleau-Ponty 
against the intellectualist account of perception concerns the propiety of 
the reductive analysis and that of synthesis on which the alleged perceptual 
judgement is founded. The definition of perception as the interpretation 
of sensation admits that perceptual consciousness is beyond sensation and 
since consciousness, at the most rudimentary level,is always perceptual, 
there will be no experience of sensation at all. Sensations are nonetheless . 
accepted merely to substantiate the fact that perception is not entirely our 
own making. These data are evidently the end product of analytic reflec- 
tion on ordinary perceptual experience, but the intellectualists put them at 
the very beginning. In so doing, however, perception has been made to 
forefeit its claim as judgment or as an act of interpretation; there being 
no sense-data prior to perception, the question of interpreting or decipher- 
ing these data is unfounded. The analytic reflection is thus, according to 
Merleau-Ponty, “‘the necessary and necessarily misleading way in which 
the mind sees its own history." 15 


Then again, the notion of constitution and also that of the Transcen- 
dental Self as the ground of this constitution cannot be maintained at all if 
we remain faithful to the domain of perception. Reflective analysis starts 
from our experience ofthe world and then moves back to the subject as 
the condition of the possibility of experience, as that without whose all- 
embracing Synthesis there would be no experience of a world. But this 
kind of analysis, accused Merleau-Ponty, is an incomplete analysis which 
remains ignorant of its beginning. The world, it forgets, is there before. 
any analysis that one can make of it and it is not the result of a series of 
synthesis for those which have got to be synthesized do not exist prior to 
analysis. Synthesis is merely the counterpart of analysis and does not 
form the intrinsic nature of lived-perception. What is revealed in our 
concrete and actual perception is far removed from what is presented by 
the analytic reflection. What is required, he suggests, to uncover the 
nature of perception is not noetic reflection of intellectualism, but noematic 
reflection which remains in the object and reveals its primordial unity with- : 
out causing it to exist. | 


And this reflection unfolds the percepient not as a transcendental 
subject but as a situated subject, i.e., one who is committed to the world. 
In Merleau-Ponty's own words, “it recognises my thought itself as an 
inalienable fact, and does away with any kind of idealism in revealing 
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me as ‘being-in-the-world.” In like manner, the world is disclosed: 
' as “the permanent horizon of all my cogitationes and as a dimension . 
in relation to which Ijam constantly situating myself”'%. The percep- 
tual or the phenomenal fiēld does not present itself, as usually supposed, 
to a subject remaining outside the field. The subject is not a mere. 
spectator or onlooker;surveying the. perceptual field from transcendent, 
position. The subject is situated in that milieu which appears to it.’ 
The subject’ cannot ibe separated . from the world, nor can the world be. 
dissociated from the subject. "The subject and. its world stand in a 
relation of compenetration’, or to use Lavelle's term*mutual perticipation'., 3 
For Merleau-Ponty, | consciousness and the world are -simultaneously 
given in our lived-experience. Perception is thus not, as the intellectua- 
lists thought, “a sort of beginning science, an elementary exercise of the 
intelligence ; we must rediscover “a commerce with. the world and a 
presence to the world which is older than intelligence"! 7, Perception 
is not a deliberately thematic act, itisa means of our being-in-the-world 
or. etre au: monde. A ; 





ues "Um 
. The common  tliread running through all the criticisms noted above 
is. obviously. Merleau-Ponty's belief that perception is something 
primordial :and not . derivative, and that perceptual meaning is not one 
: ascribed to, but what remains immanent in the-sensible material. His. 
criticims. remind .us that the importance of what is presented should not 
be minimised "simply. as being inadequate to account for perception. | 
Whatever perception: takes place, must occur in this phenomenal field 
and-Merleau-Ponty is, right when he holds that perception has to be 
explained in terms of this phenomena! field, ‘i.e., in terms of our lived 
experience without. resorting to the mechanism of association or of a 
transcendental constituting consciousness. He is further perfectly justified . 
when he warns us against presupposing anything outside perception to 
_ explain the genesis of pérception because perception is our primitive 
access to anything - whatsover. But. in his attempt to account for 
perception on its own terms when he argues the case. for noematic 
reflection and holds that our essence consists not in being a transcendental 
subject but in a subject committed to the world, „and that perception is 
buta modality of this commitment, serious departure from the conven- 
tional attitude to perception ‘seems to be. involved. So long as the 
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absolute distinction of the pereceiving subject and the perceived object 
is maintained, perception- cannot be understood. The clue to. ‘the 
“understanding of perception, he repeatedly says, lies in our fundamental 
engagement in‘the world. Since, however, it is through our incarnation 
ina body that we have an access to the world, perception as a means of 
being-in-the-world must ultimately be grounded upon a theory of the 
body. To Merleau-Ponty, therefore, the theory of the body is already 
a theory of perception. All our external perception, as he says, is 
synonymous with a certain perception .of our body and reversely all our 
perception of the body is translatable into the language of external 
perception. The perception of an^ object as identically ' the same, 
though however given in: à multiplicity of. ‘appearances. of it, 
becomes possible through a- non-thetic . awareness. of the identity of 
the body. 


This body, however, is not an object among re -objects as 
conceived by the classical psychology. The classical thinkers opposed the 
body to the mind and conceived it to be passive or receptive in--respect of 
stimuli. It.simply suffers or-undergoes stimuli’ without i iñ any way: con- 
tributing to the latter. But Merleau-Ponty' observes that. considered from 
the point of view of one whose body itis, ie., čonsiderēd à as the body- 
proper, it is not an object, it is that in virtue of which there, are objects 
for us. The relation between óur body and the physical objects in 
perception is not a causal relation in which one is being deted.upon by the 
other, rather itis a'relation of'circular causality in ‘which both the parties 
are active because one is^the'co-cause of the other. In order that a 
stimulus can stimulate an organism, it must have within itself a power 
which can influence the organism but despite all the stimulating power, 
the stimulus cannot count unless the organism considers it to be a 
stimulus proper to its structure. Thus in sensuous perception the body 
is not simply receptive or passive. but it actively. situates itself in respect 
of the stimulus, it invests the stimulus with meaning. Our-body is thus a 
meaning giving-existence. Merleau-Ponty clarifies this point in his 
interesting analyses of such pathological cases as the phantom member 
of the mutilated and agnosia. But since this dialogue of the body with 
the world does not take place in a conscious.level, perception is not fully 
a deliberate and conscious act as ordinarily thought to be ; itis rooted in 
"a dark soil in which we are not fully conscious. The example of 
oriented space is a case in point. Allour perception occurs within the 
context of body's dialogue with the world which lies beyond our conscious 
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comprehension. Perception has thus a dimension which cannot be 
brought: to light. | But then, as Kwant aptly remarks, “one who 
considers perception as an activity of the. conscious  subject......... 
would have to proceed quite differently.from Merleau-Ponty.” 1$ 
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- THE IDEA OF RESISTANCE IN 
HINDU POLITICAL TRADITION* 
AMIYA KUMAR CHAUDHURI 


I. 


The paper is a modest attempt to analyse the concept of resistance 
in the ancient Indian Political thought, concerning the relationship 
between the rulers and the subjects, in the light of the modern idea of 
the same. The problems that arise out of the relationship are of abiding 
interest in Political Science. It has engaged the attention both of 
Philosophers and political theorists. It is a cardinal question in political 
theory—why people obey the ruler. The ruler, in a very general term, 
during the whole course of human history has been responsible- for 
maintaining social peace. The will of the ruler by virtue of its source is ` 
binding. But it is binding so long as it reflects the experiences of those 
for whom. they are meant. The will of the ruler is justified to the ruled 

. if in it he finds refléction of a moral otder. “He will mean’ by that 
an order in which the rights he recognises. as valid find place and 
sanction.'! That is, the functional relationship between the ruler and 
the subjects itself sets the limit. of the authority of the ruler. Where 
this.equilibrium is lost by the overt or covert act of the ruler, the subjects 
are entitled to resist. Resistance primarily is instinctive. With thinking 
individual it is physical and at the same time moral and intellectual. 
It is a mode of opposing or in other words a reaction to what. is natural 
or harmful to oneself or sometimes even to a system. This mode of 
response to the undesirable stimuli, in any human society which makes 
a man realise that he is an entity alone, yet one with all, gets consum- 
mation in rebellion. In political plane resistance is.a problem that 
arises, as stated at the outset, out of the relationship between the ruler 
and the ruled.: Under certain conditions it becomes “only possibly 
justifiable’? and sometimes even obligatory. In that sense the idea of 
resistance is as old as political life in time and space. It has gained 
philosophical texture and sophistication at the hands of the modern 
westerners ; but its basic postulates remained dormant in and received . 
considerable treatment initially by the ancient Hindu thinkers. The 
idea: in its: embryonic existence can be traced back to the sacred Books . 
of the ancient Hindus, namely the ‘Mahabharata’, ‘Ramayana’, *Manu- 
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smrti’, «Šukranītisāra”, ‘Manavadharmasastra’, ‘Arthasastras’ and even 
in Pali Játakas'. But the entire ancient Hindu Political tradition has: 
absorved.-in its ‘pervading: ethico-religious ‘contour the potentialities of 
resistance from being maturated into Revolution i in any form. 


| 
II 
| JS E 
The’ ancient Hindu Political tradition is the matrix of many influ- 

ences both internal and external. It encompasses a society of hetero- 
genous population for nearly three millennia:. Therefore; to reveal its’ 
character and chronology: requires inquiry into a literature of consider- 
able antiquity from :the early Vedic culture down to the age of Kautilya’s 
‘Arthasastra’.. A connecting thread throughout this tradition beginning 
in the *Vedas', the Buddhist. challenges to the ‘Hindu system and back 
. to: the. Brahmanical|canons-and elements of secularism.in the ‘Artha- 
` §4stras’, is significantly: discernible.: . But the thread :is very^delicate afd: 
it is not infrequent that.the. researchers are caught in a'maze.of confusion. ` 
The, treatises belonging: to this traditio" are all general*works dealing 
with a wide variety: of ‘subjects, including current.political ideas based ‘on: 
actual facts... Among them the: "Vedic" literature is much more authentic " 
and may.be accepted; as! ‘giving a true ‘picture of the: prevailing social and: 
political conditions ‘of the time. The same canriot/be said with respect 
to thé-great Epics, because the epics are not'the creation ofa single author 
and’ primarily they ‘are. works of:art. "Sàrntiparva' in the’ “Mahabharata” 
is regarded a5 apolitical treatise. Its putpose. is deductive and it was 
“meant to be a guide: to the iristitution of kirigship. The. «Dharmašāstras” 
and: ‘Dharmiasitras’ are law books atīd. contain almost exhaustive infor- 
mation as regards © réligious rités ‘and duties of the- community and the 
individuals. The . ` Buddhist- „and. Jaina religious books have: also set 
apárt chapters whiċh "deal with -political matters. The ‘Jātaka’ stories 
give us glimpses of the working of- politicál institutions in India. 
However the Buddhist system was more a pliilosopliical challenge to the - 
Hindu ‘system than a: faithful portrayal of actual political institutions of 
the time. Or in other words, “Buddhism was not only a protest against- 
the ceremonial religion of tlie ‘Brahmanas’ with their bloody sacrifices, 
but a. revolt against Brahmanical tyranny. dnd pretensions."? The 
Attliašāstras in general and the ‘Arthasastra’ of' Kautilya in particular 
curved out a'new ground in the continuing tradition by- making a bold 
attempt to separate politics from theology as was done by Machiavelli 
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in the Renaissance Europe. U. N. Ghosal opines, “The schools and ` 
authors of the ‘Arthasastra’ broke away ‘altogether from the old 
moorings and founded an independent science exclusively concerned 
with.the Art of Government to which they applied arguments drawn 
from the necessities of the State's .existence.”* The relations of the 
: rulers and the subjects have occupied a considerable portion in ancient 
Hindu political thought. In the ‘Vedic Sarhhitās, Brahmanas and the. 
*Dharmasütras', we find attempts to "balance. between the principles of 
authority and its limitations.” 5 


"To be precise, in ancient India the science of the State was 
variously described as “Rajadharma’ > ‘Rajyasastra’, “Dandaniti’, 
«Nītišāstra” and ‘Arthasastras’ etc. The terms were very comprehensive 
and elastic as to their connotations and some of them were ‘theological, 
religious and ethical in their bearing. But all these terms point to the 
fact that the State is the system .of: force. "Manu; like any modern 
thinkers believed that ultimate sanction behind: the. State: was, force. 
Force was the ultimate resort to prevent anarchy. In ‘Manusanhitas’, 
*Danda' has been described as law. “It.is Danda which rules over all 
the subjects, it is Danda which protects them ; when all else are sleeping, 
Danda keeps. awake. Danda,. however must be wielded with discretion. 
If it is used too harshly, the subjects are distressed ; ; ifit is used too 
lightly, the king will not be held in awe; if it is used in the proper 
manner, the subjects are happy: and the realm .progresses."? *Niti$àstra' 
was the science of ethics. Sukra points out that ‘Nitisastra’ is essential 
for the good government in terms of stability and progress and “it 
enables the realisation of the four-fold goals connected with Dharma, 
Artha, -Kama and Moksa.”? “Arthasastra”, the science of wealth in 
the ordinary sense of the term is "Dandanīti” in the garb of a secular 
nomenclature. 

^A perusal of the opening chapter of Kautilya’s *Arthašāstra” 
would show that the author had originally intended to christen his book 
*Dandaniti, later on he seems to have changed his mind and decided to 
call it ‘Arthagastra’.® The treatise is a statesman’s guide to action. 
Kautilya, in Arthašāstra is more interested in winning over of the 
dissenting .subjects by the king than in- sanctioning open revolution by 
the oppressed subjects against the defaulting authority. 

Kautilya’s *Artha$àstra' has sometimes: been described as “the 
Bible of imperialism"?. Yet the existence of a Council of Ministers to 
put a check to the whims of the king rather than the threat of open 
resistance by the subjects is recognised. That is, absolute despotism has 
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been ruled out. ‘Dharma’ is another very important . concept in ancient 
. Hindu political thought. The Indologists are unanimous about the 
comprehensive ‘nature of the. term. It includes a range of “diverse 
‘subjects like law, custom, usage, morality, virtue, religion, duty, piety; 
‘justice and righteous conduct.” ‘Dharma’; therefore, was the guiding ~ 
principle of the life of a people living in the political community. The. 
„state was organised ion its basis like the Greek society as was anticipated 
‘in ancient Greece by Plato on his conception of justice; .It was, as ifa 
‘balancing note, and nobody was outside its spell. According to ‘Dharma’, 
the state was an essential institution for the subjects and its coercive - 
authority makes submission on the part of the subjects a mental habit. 
Thus the state in ancient political thought was entitled to absolute 
allegiance. There is no denying the fact that the ancient Hindu thinkers 
were not oblivious of the subjects’ right to resist. In .anticipation of-the 
peoples’ reaction to corrupt rule; they repeatedly exhorted the rulers to 
conform to ‘Rajadhdrma’. But they were not meticulous enough to make 
out precisely whether it was the ‘dharma’ of the oppressed people to rise 
in revolt leading to sits logical conclusion. They spoke of the basis of 
resistance but did not think of the means: appropriate to.the situations 
and also the limit tojit. Resistance leading to revolution was an extreme 
‘weapon. This was well recognised by the Hindu thinkers. That is why 
they did not want to, stretch their speculation further and perhaps in the 
ethico- religious contents ‘of the concepts they shrouded the logical 
development of the idea of revolution. l 


HI 


Kingship was the prevalent form of government in ancient India, 
though there were traces of other forms. Kingship was also of diferent 
characters—hereditary and elective. - Whether hereditary or elective the 
king’s.authority in ancient literature. was not conceived as unlimited. It was 
limited: -by the ‘samiti? or assembly in the Vedic period, by the dharmašāstra 
ie. law, usage, ‘and ‘customs of the country and lastly by the right of the”: 
people to dethrone the impious king. The origin of the institution. of the 
kingship was sometimes even conceived as divine, and sometimes in the ` 
later period as contractual. The nature and manner of functions "of the 
king, therefore, depended upon its origin. And a history of the evolution 
of the institution clearly demonstrates the tendency among the kings to 
be despotic. This can also be deduced from the views of Manu and 
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Kautilya about human nature. Quite like Hobbes, they believed that 
men had an inherent tendency to be depraved. They are self-seeking and 
power-loving, although Manu expressed this view about the nature of 
ordinary mortals. Manu stated, “The "whole race of men is keptin order 
by punishment, fora guiltless man is hard to find: through fear of 
punishment indeed, this universe is called to enjoy its blessing." !!. If 
this is true of homo-sapiens, the king is included in it. 


However, the deification of the institution of the kingship was the 
outcome ofa process that dated back to the antiquity. In the *Rigveda' 
the king was regarded as ‘Indra’s’ companion and ‘ardhadeva’ or semi- 
divine.!? In.the ‘Atharva Veda,’ the king Parikshit was described as 
God.!? In the Shatapatha Brahmana'* a king was the representative’ of 
Prajapati. In “Vashistha Dharmasütra,' we find the logical development 
of the above premises, i.e. the king “derives his authority by. virtue of tlie 
divine purpose-of his creation and because his office is the symbol of that 
of divine ruler.” të Even Kautilya; whose work on “Arthasastra”’ has 
been regarded as the most secular contribution to the enormous volume 
of Hindu literature, conceded that the king was at par with Indra and 
Yama,to glorify the authority of the king.!* Naturally, in view of the 
above conclusion it is futile: to find out a true philosophical theory of the 
king's relation to his subjects. But this does not: mean that the ancient 
kings were unhindered in their relation with’ the subjects. Ancient 
political theories were the product of the time and circumstances. Deve- 
lopment of the theories was uneven because the country was vast and the 
interplay of influences was unceasing, giving rise to multi-dimensional 

.problems.: But in no time royal absolutism was favoured. A balance has 
always been sought to achieve between the happiness of the subjects and 
the authority of the state. To curb royal absolutism a list of duties was 
enjoined upon the king. He was regarded asa protector, as public 
servant!" and a trustee of the people's life, liberty and property. The 
institution of the kingship arose, as stated earlier, out of the necessity to 
do away with anarchy and then was invested with religious, spiritual and 
ethical sanctions. But the ancient Hindu writers were keen on. making 
full use of those very sanctions also to check tyrannical tendencies on the 
part of the king. According to Sukra, “The ruler has been made by 
Brahmā—(the highest God) but a servant of the people. His sovereignty, 
however, is only for the protection of the people." Arbitrary monarchy 
has no place in Sukra's idea of legitimate authority. *The monarch who 
follows his own will i is the cause of miseries and soon gets estranged from 
his kingdom and alienated from his subjects." di 
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The Mahābhārata expressly recognises the subjects’ right to regicide 
if the king failed in his duty.** If he was not amenable to the force of 
public opinion or did not listen to the voice of reasons and if the horror 
of hell did not deter him, the people were .recommeneed to resist him. 
„Manu condoned the overthrow of a wicked king as not sinful.2° Sukra 
says, if the king although high born becomes averse to good. ‘qualities, 
policy and strength, and is unrighteous, he.should be repudiated as. the 
destroyer of the kingdom. In his place the Purohit should install a 
virtuous prince of his family for protection of the-subjects after approval 
‘of the latter.^?* Manu stated, “the king who through folly oppresses his 
Kingdoin will, together with his relatives, ere long be deprived of his life 
and of his kingdom. As the lives of living creatures are destroyed by 
tormenting their bodies, even so the lives of kings are destroyed by their 
oppressing their kingdom."?? There are instances of regicides in the Hindu 
religious text. Vena, Nahusa; Sudasa, Sumukha: and -Nimi were put to 
death because of their unlawful and wicked acts. "The Pali ‘Jatakas’ also 
refer to a number of such instances. But the regicides of the earlier 
periods were not revolutions or even consistent resistance movements in 
‘pursuance of the cause of the -people in the modern sense of the term, 
"because the great minds that preached the gospel were only interested in 
removing the person ibut not attacking the institutions.as ‘they ‘were and 
the principle therein. They indicated the limit beyond which the king 
«would'not move andlin extreme cases justified the circumstances leading 
.to revolt but were hesitant to -propound a systematic exposition of the 
‘philosophy of resistance. 23 . 








SE 


«The study of jancient Indian Political thought reveals that.there is 
“scarcely anything indicated in respect of peaceful change of government 
in ancient Indian thought."?* B. G. Gokhale by way of explanation of 
the above statement expresses, “the absence of such a remedy in the 
matter of curbing the authority of the state may be explained on two 
grounds. One was ithat this absolute authority though theoretically 
sanctioned, could scarcely be practised because of the interposition of 
otherforces of varying degrees of autonomy. The last extent of the 
country and the backward means of communication themselves set limit 
to the despotism of the ancient Indian State, for even if a king wanted to 
rule despotically he could do so only in areas which were close to the seat 
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of royal-power. ‘Secondly, ina society dominated by religion, ‘religious 
and theological sanctions generally exerted a restraining influence on power . 
of the state."?5 However, the „method of peaceful changes-as a:conse- 
quence of moral protest against existing political process has not received 
proper treatment in Hindu Political tradition until the advent of nationalist 
aspirations in India. Both in..political theory and in its development 
~ Asia's record in general and India’s in particular, “is to a considerable 
extent parallel to that of continental Europe.down to 1789. For all 
practical purposes it is despotism, arbitrary and. even when enlightened 
that has been the norm.in the development of European polity.?9 In 
such an atmosphere the possibility of resistance. was «always there-both in 
the West and East. In the Western-world by'the influence -ofthe radical 
` "thinkers in the past centuries the seeds of resistance were'kept alive which 
ultimately sprouted into revolution, though not always successfully. In 
Hindu political thought in India the procese-was :tortuous. The sanction 
of resistance was against the king. who was corrupt and negligent about 
*Rajadharma" or.royal.duties. . Fhe einphāšis:was:lāidson overthrowing 
. and killing-of a-wicked ing; who had -misused his. powers and violated 
“dharma.” But “it was more of atvēxtrenie contingency than,a political 
'right."?" Only in the recent century *the.concept.of the right to-reyolu- 
tion was brought to the arena of activerpolitics."?5 Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
during the course of India's search for independent -ways-óf national life 
gave co-herent expression to the concept, by declaring that *Swarāj” (self- 
Government) is my birth right.” Tilak was, in the true.sense of the term, 
a product of the Hindu tradition. This tradition was-noticeable in the 
philosophy of *Satyagraha" enunciated .by.Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatma 
Gandhi further developed the implications of Tilak’s idea of “Swaraj.” In 
his endeavour to discover the destiny. of our national life he was greatly 
influenced by the Hindu tradition of “dharma” and the Western idea of 
resistance. His concept of “Satyagraha” was a fully developed philosophy 
of the right to revolution of a non-violent character."?? It is a “novel 
technique of political action which aims at an end of immoral:power- 
authority while avoiding the pitfalls of violent manifestation of armed 
warfare. This shows that while being rooted in tradition, he could 
transcend the ancient tradition to evolve his technique...... "39 So long 
the individual through out Hindu political tradition was “finely enmeshed 
in a web of duties and responsibilities and the whole social philosophy was 
oriented towards -these rather than :spelt out:in terms -of individual 
rights."3! It was only in the modern-phase-of our'old tradition. and that 
is also by the impact of the Western concept of politics, the concept 
C. R —8 
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ofthe right to resistance by the individual or community gained new 
meaning.* 


* The paper was read in the 36th Political Science Conference at Jodhpur in 1976, 
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.PRE-BUDDHIST BHUTAN 
(History, Religion and Culture) 
B. CHAKRAVARTI 


. Bhutan is one of India's closest neighbours. It is situated along 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas, bounded by the table-land of 
Tibet on the north, Arunachal on the east, the plains of West Bengal 
and Assam on the South and the Chumbi Valley (Tibet), Sikkim and 
Darjeeling district (West Bengal) on the west. Its culture is the way of 
life of its people and its religion consists of their spiritual beliefs and 
rituals. $ 


Religion and Culture, because they ‘continue from. one generation 
to another, are more than any individual who lives in them. No society 
is made up of the same people very long because of the birth and death 
of its individuals. Where a whole generation has passed, all that links 
the present society tó the past one are the patterns of behaviour, beliefs 
and convictions handed down to the people who now comprise it. "When 
we speak of the culture of mankind as a whole, we call it simply ‘Culture’. 
But when we speak of the culture of a ‘Tribe’, or a ‘Race’ we speak of 
a culture. We speak of ‘Religion’ also in the same manner. 


A student of Religion and Culture is sometimes surprised to notice 
correspondence of ideas and similarity of ritualistic practices and customs 
in different races and people. This can be either due to diffusion of 
culture from contiguous countries: and neighbouring people or may be 
due to evolution of the religion and culture independent of any extraneous 
influence. In the later: case, the similarity of beliefs and customs is due 
to the uniformity of human mind, i.e. the same . kind of emotional 
response and symbolic process of reasoning as underlie a common human 
approach to the problems of existence. Similar things are sometimes 
regarded as the same or identical. This is known as syncretism. 

A study of the customs, beliefs and cultures: is an essential 
prerequisite to international and universal understanding. On the 
occassion of the inauguration of Bhutan India Friendship Society on the 
2nd December, 1969, His Royal Highness Namgyal Wangchuk, brother of 
the Late King Jigme Dorji Wangchuk, made the following observations : 


The barriers. of ignorance and prejudice must be broken down, 
for ignorance and prejudice often lead to misunderstanding and 
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I 
to that extent weakens our friendship. We must strive to under- 
stand each other better by knowing each other’s customs, manners, 
traditions, songs, dances and music, literature, painting and 
Sculpture, handicrafts and folklore and all other attributes that 
"make a people's culture. Through better.understanding we can 
develop a stronger respect for each other's way of life and. thought 
and pave the way for a real and lasting friendship.* 


i The name ‘Bhutan’ has been derived by some - scholars:from the 
Sanskrit word *Bhotānata” i.e., the end (anta) of Tibet (Bhota)*. In the 
early days when most of .the people were nomadic yakherders, the 
concept of a state with its definite territory and boundary (anta) does not 
really fit in. The Drokpa tribe,of Bhutan is still nomadic. They cross 
over to Tawang in Arunachal Pradesh very often with their herds. Hence 
we are not inclined to accept that ‘Bhutan’ has come from Land the 
conjunction of the! words ‘Bhota anta’. Some scholars think that the 
name ‘Bhutan’ „has come from “Bhut’, a corruption of the word Bhota, 
(Bod) which means Tibet and ‘Tan’ a corruption of ‘Stan’ as..found. in 
Indo-Persian names ‘such as ‘Hindustan’ 5 ‘Baluchistan’ and. ‘Afghanistan’ 
etc.? Such recent 'Indo-Persian construction cannot be ascribed to the 
name ‘Bhutan’ in that early age without committing an anachronism. 
There is yet another suggestion that the word ‘Bhutan’ might have come 
from the Sanskrit lwords *Bhw (Land) and ‘Uttan’ (rise).* Indeed a 
visitor to Bhutan cannot overlook how suddenly the hills of Bhutan rise 
from the plains of India. But‘this natural phenomenon is common to all 
Himalayan states hence might not have beer used to name or indicate C or 
differentiate) a particular Himalayan state. During earlier periods in 
history; places were generally known by their people—people who were still 
floating eommunities gradually settling down from anomadic state in 
valleys and on river banks. 


Hence it seems quite likely that ‘Bhutan’ has come from the word 
*Bhotánàm (Desah iti Sesah i.e. the country of the Bhots) much the same 
way as the name ‘Iran’ came from ‘Aryanath’ (Dešah), Rajputana came 
from ‘Rajaputranam’ and *Gandoana” came from ‘Gandakanam’. Thus 
literally “Bhutan? means the country of the ‘Bhotas’ —people speaking a: 
Tibetan dialect'. . i 


During Bakhtiyar Khilji's invasion in the early 13th century although 
he had marched upto Bhutan only, people speak of *Bakhtiyar's invasion 
to Tibet’. Thus in common parlance, Bhutan has been called the land of 
the Bhotas or ‘Tibetan speaking people’ although Tibet remains to be the 
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original homeland of the 'Bhotas. The Bhotas from Tibet, started 
coming down to Bhutan in appreciable numbers from the Nineth Century 
A, D. onwards. 


The Bhutanese now call their country ‘Druk Yul’ (h Brug Yul) i.e., 
the land of Thunder (Druk) or the land of the followers of Drukpa sect. 
This name has evidently been coined after the formation of the Drukpa 
school of Lamanism in the 12th Century A.D. Earlier to that Bhutan was 
known as ‘Mon Yul’ (i.e., the country of the Mons) in the eighth century 
A.D. when Guru Padmasanbhava visited Bhutan. 


Bhutan was known as *Menjong' (sMan ljongs) or the land of 
medicine. It can possibly be identified with Munjavan or Mujavat Hills 
of Medicine which was said to have been on the Himalayas by various 
vedic texts. 


Bhutan has several ethnic and linguistic groups. The Mon people, 
or the Sharchups, as they are called now, live in the eastern and south- 
eastern parts of Bhutan and are one of oldest tribes living in Bhutan. 
Their economy centres round cultivation in the fertile valleys of eastern 
Bhutan. Animal husbandry also forms a major means of livelihood. They 
speak the Mon dialects. - 


"The Khens are another old tribe, who also follow a mixed economy 
of agriculture and animal husbandry and seem to have been living in 
Bhutan since long before the Christian. era. They speak the Khen 
dialects. 


The Western Bhutanese of today viz. the people of the Wang-chu, 
Paro-chu, Hachu and Punakha valleys seem to have migrated into these 
valleys from Tibet much later, from the ninth century A.D. onwards. 
The language spoken by the Western Bhutanese is closer to Tibetan and 
is called the Dzongkha. 


From the above it isseen that Bhutan’ has three different groups - 
of people and consequently three distinct dialects (which again vary 
slightly from hill to hill): (D the Mon (II) the Khen and (ID the 
Dzongkha. A comparative chart of the commonly uttered question 
“where are you going" ? in different dialects will illustrate the difference 
in the three spoken dialects of Bhutan. 


English (0 Monpakha (ii) Khenkha 
Where are you going? Nano dile? (Wet) Ao Gaitime yao ? 
(iii) Dzongkha (Chhoe) Gati joni mo? 
The Mon people seem to have grown larger in course of time and 
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some clans of the tribe seem to have spread out in various directions to- 

the east—to Tuting area in the Siang district of Arunachal Pradesh. In 

the west the Mons.are found in Leh and Padam Tehsil and at Monchati 

«in Lahaul and Spiti. These, however, ‘seems to be recent migrations. 
But we even hear of Mon kingdoms like Dwaravati, Haripujanya etc. 

` which flourished in lower Burma as early as the 7th century A. D. These 
Mons of the Iravati Valley were known to the Burmese as Telaings and. 
their scripts resembled the scripts of the Pallave inscriptions. - They used 
to call themselves |Rman from which their country came to be known as 
Ramanna Desa. Kesar saga tells the story of a Mon, whom King Kesar 
loved more than anybody else and for this the Tibetan chiefs became 
jealous and. killed the Mon om the occassion of a hunting party by 
pushing him from a high rock. Shingtri, the King of -Monyul, was 
considered an equal of King Keshar in tactics, strategy or magic, though 
he lost the battle. : 


The contribution of the Mons in the culture of Bhutan is no less 
than their contribution in the Cultural history of Burma and Siam where 
they were absorbed by the Tibeto-Burman people. © 


In the words of Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee : 


Central and Southern Burma and Southern Indo-China in ancient 
times were inhabited by the Rman people (later known as Mon 
or Mun, through modification of the word) in Ramanna—desa i.e.. 
South and Central Burma and Dvaravati i.e., South Siam, and by the 
Khmer people in Chmbodia. These Rman (Mon) and Khmer people 
. Were Austro-Asiatic: by language distinct from Tibeto-Chinese, and had 
already during the early centuries of the Christian era Indianised 
themselves in religion and culture by adopting Brahmanism and Buddhism - 
and Indian ways of life; with Sanskrit as their sacred language. The 
Mran-mā later known as the Byamma, conquered ‘the Rman or Mons, 
and absorbed them: and adopted their Indian culture and became the 
Burmese people: the history of Burma has been the history of a long. 
conflict between the Mran-ma and the Rmaū, between the Sino-Tibetan 
Burmans and the Austro-Asiatic Mons, and it ended in a final triumph of 
the Northern sino Tibetan invaders, the Mons dying as a people but 
profoundly influencing the Burmans in almost everything except language. 
The Dai or Thai similarly. assimilated a large Mon element in Siam and 
adopted the Indian: culture of the latter, and were further profoundly 
modified by the Khmers, Austro-Asiatic Kisnomen of the Mons, who 
still live as a separate people. 
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We have the Khasi and Jayanti people in Assam who also bave 
retained their austric language and culture because of isolation. 


` There are many historical places and mounds and monuments in 
Bhutan but these are yet to be excavated for archaeological , and 
numismatic findings. Till these are available, we have to: depend mostly 
upon the xylographs of Bhutan and the neighbouring States containing 
earlier accounts and legends on the early history of Bhutan. But most 
of the Bhutanese xylographs and records have been lost due to frequent 
outbreaks of fire. The richest library of the Tongsa Penlop was destroyed 
by the outbreak of fire atthe printing establishment at Sonagachi in 
1830 A.D. The burning of Punakha Dzong in 1832 and the devastation of 
the earth-quake in 1897 and many subsequent incidents of fire have 
taken a heavy toll of the records, annals and anecdotes of Bhutan making 
“the compilation of its early history extremely difficult. However, a 
comparison of the old legends, Burunjis or historical accounts of 
neighbouring States may throw some light, but the archaeological and 
numismatic evidences only can lay solid and sure foundation of the early 
history of Bhutan. 


Rev Francke is also of opinion that the Mons are a wave of religious 
and cultural missionaries who moved from the plains of India north- . 
wards to the Himalayas. He also noted that the Mons, like the Mundaris 
of Bengal, have a numerical system based on twenties. Kheli is 20, while 
40 is Khei Nyima, 60 is Khei Sum and so on. 


It is evident from the traditions, place names and legends that the 
Mons held considerable influence in the Southern Himalavas before the 
penetration of the Bhots and were strong adherents of Nature worship 
and then Bon Religion before the spread of Buddhism. 


We have the legend of the Mon hermit Damse Lhao who lived with 
his wife Damse Jema on a hillside above the smiling valley (identified with 
* the villages of Domko and Morshing) in Kameng. The shrine was lonely 
and they were visited only by a few local hunters and the animals of the 
forest and spirits from the fairy realms in the sky. 


One night the hermit's wife told her husband that she saw in a dream 
the rays of the sun and the moon playing upon her body at the same time. 
When she asked her husband what this strange dream could mean, he told 
her that it was a good omen. She would bear a fairy child who would one 
day become a queen and undergo and understand human sufferings and in 
the end would return to her own fairy realm in the sky. 
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A daughter was born to them in course of time and grew up in the - 
little hillside house. 


During these days, far to the North in Tane Mendegong (Mandre 
Khang) ruled a king (Gyalpo) named Kala Wangpo. His wife Hasang 
Dyumo was barren and he had turned away from her in bitterness to 
lavish his affection on his hunting dog, Chata Apsi, as he spent more l 
of his time in hunting and killing and chasing the innocent animals of the 
forest with Chata Apsi. One day, his trusted Minister, Tane Je, set out 
on such an expedition with the Chieftain's dog. Tane Je’s two daughters, 

.who had come under the influence of Buddhist religion of non-violence 
tried to dissuade him, telling him thatit wasasin to kill the innocent 
animals of the forest. | But he would not listen and travelled far away on 
his hunt until he approached at the hermit's house where many animals 
were killed by his retinue. Then the favourite dog got lost and 
he entered the hermit's house to find whether it was hidden there. Inside . 
was a closed room which he insisted on entering because he thought that 
the dog might have been kept inside. When he broke into the room he 
saw the hermit's fairy daughter and found her fair and beautiful for his 
chieftain's bride. So he placed on her the traditional stick of betrothal. 
But the daughter did not wish to get married and pleaded that she should 
be left to pursue her meditation in the hermitage. Yet her parents, 
remembering and believing the prophecy of the old dream, gave her in 
marriage to become a queen and the marriage was, therefore, solemnised 

. according to all the traditions! rites. As she approached the chieftain's 

* house, his firsi wife tried to bar her, but she in turn was barred by a magic 
wand, until the marriage vows were: performed and the couple were 
wedded. In the dance:that followed they offered barley flour both to their 
own guests and to all who had assembled to watch them, and the spectators 
threw the flour high in the air and over their heads and shoulders as an 
auspicious sign. ' 

Two childern, a prince and a princess were born to the king and his 
new queen, but as they grew up, the first wife Hasang Dyumo nourished 
her jealousy and turned herself into a witch. She spied on them through her 
attendants, and plotted against them. First she drugged the chieftain, 
their father, and took control over his Couricil of Ministers. Then she 
arrested the young prince and princess and ordered two executioners to 
put them to death and! bring the prince's heart which she wanted to eat 
to overcome sickness. But the executioners took pity on the prince and 
princess and released them secretly, bringing back to the jealous queen the 

` heart of a dog. The queen ate the heart and pretended to be well. But 
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later she saw them far away through her magic spy-glass and arrested 
them again. This time she employed two fishermen but the fishermen too 
released them. The prince and the princess tried to move away from the 
witch as far as possible. 


In the meantime, the witch had imprisoned the king, while the “fairy 
queen after much hardship, suffering and wandering, flew back to her 
_ fairy realm in the sky. But she left her clothes behind in memory. Once 
again, the witch queen saw the young brother and sister through her 
spy-glass as they were wandering far away. She arrested them once again 
and found two hangmen willing to take away the prince and the princess 
for execution. But the younger hangman relented and released the girl in 
pity and she wandered away into the forests. The older hangman stood 
firm in his resolve and threw the young prince down a steep precipice but - 
a great bird saw him and caught him mid air and set him down on a river 
bank from where he, too, set out on his wanderings. 


The princess had, in the meantime, come across a band of nomads 
with their yaks. They questioned her roughly and beat her and took her 
away. But in the ēnd, when one day the band had encamped near the old 
hermitage, which was her grandfather’s home, the prince also happened to 
come to the same place-in course of his:sojourn. He recognised his sister’s 
voice when she-was singing an old song which they used to sing in earlier 
days and the brother and sister were reunited. 

Then the prince returned. to Tane Mendegong to release his 
imprisoned father. The witch (queen) fought back and pursued the prince 
and the princess with her soldiers but in a battle near Merak, in Bhutan, 
the prince finally killed her with an arrow and she was buried in a black 
stupa. mE i 

After the battle, the prince returned to Tane Mendegong and 
rescued his father and then left for “Yul Pemachen”, the Lotus land in 
the Hills (where as per one version, he had reached earlier during his 
sojourn and the people invited him to be their king) to become its king. 


This legend is the theme of a dance-drama Aji Lhamu of the Mon 
area. ‘Aji Lhamu' means “goddess”. Such deities are usually shown 
as dressed up in gorgeous constumes and by transference of thought, 
the term ‘Aji Lhamu’ is used generically for a costumed dance drama. 
The particular story has been described according to a fairly standard 
version danced by the Mons in Eastern Bhutan and Western Kameng 
but has a number of variants among the Sharchups, Mons and Sherduk- 
peus. Thestory goes back to the "days when Buddhist teachings were 

C.R.—9 
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yet to gain a firm ground into Kameng area and when, even in Tane 
Mendegong which is the present Tawang, there was strife between the- 
old -Bon ‘practices and the new Buddhistic religion of non-violence. 
This conflict is usually symbolised by the issue of hunting and killing ` 
Of animals. fe cet Nes > 


- The name of thé s shrine videl seems sto be a Tibetanised varjant. of. - 
a much older Mon. name as there are several versions of it's Pronunciation” 
and meaning. As the word . stands now it means ‘the hill top of the’ 
great Gods’. Locally, the ‘final suffix is ‘La’ or perhaps ‘Hla’. The 
location of the shrine'is not exactly ata place which could be described 
as a pass. But again; the Southern Monpas and Sherdukpens used the 
word *La'.for a hill top corresponding to the Tibetan Ri rather than 
for a pass. Sometimes in local. pronunciation the place is referred to | 
as Lha-Ji-La or Lha-Ji-Hla. This may reflect some old and half- forgotten 
traditional Mon name which was corrupted into Tibetan variant and 
into.a new Buddhist meaning. The word ‘Hla’ also means “a large 
number". If this import of ‘Hla’ is taken the place ‘instead of meaning - 
“a hill of great spirit” would mean the “place of very. many spirits" and... 
again perhaps bring us back to the primitive polytheism. _ l 


- The names of the. people in the ‘story are preserved Wealden in. -> 
tradition. The hermit's name was Damse-Lhao and: his wife, who gave-- 
birth to the fairy from the sky, was Damse Jema.. Even the name of the. 
dog, Chata Apshi is seemed to haye been retained in original form. These 
námes are distinctly pre-Tibetan, but by the time that we come to the . 
anecdote of the Gyalpo Kala "Warigpo, the names are in standard Tibetan. 
His first barren wife branded in legend as a witch or the “demon queen" | 
was called Hasang Dyumo (or Hasyang Chunmo). The hermit’s fairy. ` 
daughter was Dowa Zangmo and the prince whom she bore was Kala 
Wangpo, and the-princess was named ` as sna Kun Zang Mu (Lhachi 
Kunzang): : : 


The King's Minister who discovered the hermitage at Lha-Gya-La. 
was named Tane Je and in those’ days the location of the chieftain’s ` 
kingdom was known as Tane Mendegong, before the great monastery at 
Tawang had been founded, with its new name linked with the blessings T 
(Wang) of the horses (Ta). 


The black stupå near Merak in Bhutan is still looked 1 upon with . 
awe and respect. The “lotus land in the hills" Yul Pema Chen is some- 
times. considered to lie inside Eastern Bhutan itself, but some legend 
place it in the area South east from” Bumla right across the Sela ranges 
to as far as Thembang. The two versions need not be mutually exclusive 
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since the great Mon tribe included the présent Sharchups - of: eastern 
Bhutan, the present Monpas and Shardukpens of Kameng. 


The Tibetans who had newly adopted Buddhism used to hold the 9 - 
Mons and their old religion and traditions in lower esteem and the word - 
Mon was loosely applied to any people or anything unbuddhistic ór 
uncivilised or Southern. But if the name *Mon' has been given to this 
tribe by the Sanskrit speaking people of the plains as some -scholars 
think, then Sanskrit root Mon would mean thinking (reasoning). It is a 
distinction and not derrogation. Since itisthinking which differentiates 
men from subhuman animals. It is connected with the very name of 
*man' (manusya) and incidentally Manu who was the first king of men 
as per Hindu legends is also associated with the root Mon. 


The Khen people of Central Bhutani ‘have also a very old history. 
They were in constant touch with’ not only the Tibetans but also with 
the people of Bengal and Assam plains since ancient times.’ They used 
to bring their sheep and cattle down to plains- for grazing and also to 
barter . their butter, yakstail, -blanket and- other hill : products for 
their daily necessities like salt, steel etc. from the plains. Some of them 
accepted employment as cattle-herders with some wealthy people of the 
plains and from such subordinate positions some of them rose to be 
rulers of vast empires in the plains by virtue of their coutage and skill. 
We have evidence of three Khen kings having “ruled i in Kamrupa. 


Gait mentions about the Khen dynasty (Kamrupa) ` whose last 
representative Nilambar, was overthrown by: Husain Shah in A.D. 1498. 
Gait, however, could.not trace. the origin of. the Khens.as will be evident 
from his following remarks :. 


aA. 


To what race the Khens belonged it is ia impossibile to say. The great 
majọrity of them have now been absorbed in the ranks of other commu- 
- nities. The few who still retain the tribal name claim to be Kayasthas, 
and are said to betray in their physiognomy a considerable infusion of 
Aryan blood but this was probably received after their rise to power, 
and affords no clue to their! origin. The defeat of their last king by - 
Hussain Shah is a historic fact. In other respects the traditions regard- 
ing them lack corroboration, but they are not, in their main features, 
improbable. It is said that the founder of the dynasty was a cowherd 
whose master, a Brahman, is said to have foretold that he would become 
king, and helped him to overthrow the last. degenerate descendant of 
the Pal family. On ascending the throne he embraced the Hindu religion, 
assumed the name Niladhwaj and made his old master his chief mantri 
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or minister. -He is reputed io have imported many Brahmans from. 
Mithila. His capital was at Kamatapur, on the left bank of the Dharala, 
bg. he did not apparently exercise control over more than a very small 
part of the kingdom of Kamarupa...... His son, Chakradhvaj, succeeded. 
him and the latter was in turn followed by. his son Nilambar, who. - 
attained to great power and. extended his rule eastwards to the. Bar Nadi. 2 3 
and. westwards as far'as the. Karatoya. . He also included within. his. 
dominions ‘the north-eastern - ‘part of the tract. which had previously 
belonged to the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal He did much to improve 
communications and, amongst other works, constructed a magnificent 
road from Kamatapur to Ghoraghat, a portion of which still forms part 
of the main road between Koch Behar, Rangpur and Bogra.5 

- Sir Jadunath Sarkar has described ‘the Khen dynasty as a ‘Tibeto 
Burman Dynasty’...which extended before the Ahom conquest from the. 
Karatoya to the Barnadi and. had its capital at Kamatapur." ` 


The "Khen Kings found the culture of the plains akin to theirs and i 
promoted Hinduism and became its patron as will be evident- from, 
Prof. S. K. Chatterjee's observations : x 


Niladhwaja. is: said to have actively worked for the Hinduisation of: 
his people although he fought and overthrew. the last section of the Pala 
family of Bengal. Tle Khens claim to: be Kayasthas. but, it would. > 
appear they are Indo-Mongoloid i in their affinity. d 


A legendary accout of the fall of the Khen dynasty runs TA 


The son of Nilambar' S Bishman Councillor had an intrigue with . 
the queen, and the king, hearing of it, caused him to be killed. He then - 
invited the. father to ia banquet, and, after making.him partake of his 
son's flesh, told him the whole story. The Councillor at once left the 
kingdom, under the pretence of making a pilgrimage to the Ganges 
in order to wash away the sin committed by his son. ` But his real object 
was revenge. To obtain it, he went to Husain Shah, the Muhammadan 
ruler at Gaur, and, telling him of the weakness of Nilambar’s Kingdom, 
persuaded him to send a large army to invade it. Husain Shah laid 
siege to Kamatapur, but all his efforts.to take it were frustrated. At last, ' 
it is said that he.announced to the King of his intention to return to his 
own.country, but begged that before doing so his. wife might be permitted 
to pay a visit to Nilambar’s queen. By means of this subterfuge- some - 
armed men were. introduced into. the city in litters, and with their aid 
it was captured. Nilambar was taken.prisoner, and it was intended to 
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carry him to Gaur,.but. on the way. he: made. his escape and was never 
heard of again. The-capture «of Kamatapur is. generally: assigned to the 
year 1498, : : - 


The earliest known historical- king of Bhutan seems to be Emperor 
Sangaldeva, whose empire included Kamrupa and Bhutan. He is said to 
have further extended it by fighting the Hunas and the King Kedar of 
Bengal whose capital was Lakhnavati(?) But he. suffered a defeat in the 
hands of Piranavisah, general of Afrasiab, King of Tartary. . The: date of 
King Sangaldeva has been’ given by: Sir John Claude White as the 7th 
Century B.C.', by Shri V.H. Coelho as the 7th Century A.D., but Shri 
C.S. Ghoshal in his History of Cooch Behar places Sangaldeva- between 
the 4th and the.5th Century A.D. He writes, “It is: accepted that a King 
of Koch country Sangaladeva became very powerful in 4th and 5th 
Centuries A.D. With 4000 soldiers on elephants, a.100,000 cavalry and 
400,000 infantry he repulsed the Hunas, extending his kingdom from 

. Bengal to’. Malava.’ He -established his: capital «at Lakhanavati."!? 
Khotsed ; Jahannama: also records the event of oné-Koch KingMangaldip 
defeating one Kedar. 


. Riyazus Salatin: „also supports -this view. *King- "Sangaladeva of 
„Kamarupa vis assumed- to have Eouciatie’ "about ‘4th: and 5th Century 
A.D. 913 / 


Tarikh i-ferista also writes about King ‘Sankala’ whose territory was 
bounded by Tibet, China and Bengal Thus the concensus of opinion 
: amongst the historians is-that “eniperof:Sangaladéva ruled -between the 
- 4th and Sth Century A.D. There are two kings who, according to inscrip- 
. tions gave crushing defeat to the Hunas : (i)- Skandagupta, son of Kumar 
. Gupta I who successfully fought a people known as Pusyamitras, (ii) 
--Narasimhagupta 'Baladitya- whose seal has been found at Nalanda. 
: Another King of later Gupta period of Magadha who expanded his arms 
upto’ Brahmaputra was -Mahasenagupta, son of Damodargupta. The 
soverignty of the Gupta emperors ovér North Bengal in the 4th and 5th 
.centuries is established by the Damodarpur Copper Plate issued from 
Kotivarsha (modern Bangarh in West Dinajpur) It is likely that one of 
the Gupta emperors like Skandagupta. might have led an expedition to 
Bhutan and beyond and is known as Sankala or Sangaladeva. We do not 
know of any King named Kedar or capital named Lakhanavati in the 5th 
century A.D. But the legendary king of Ling Kesar (who is placed at : 
5th century A.D. by some Lamas as well as scholars) is said to have 
fought and defeated Shingti (Sangal-dip) king of Monyul or Lhoyul 
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(Southern onu ie., Bhutan).!* This story of Kesar Saga, the epic 
_of Central Asia, may not. however provide conclusive evidences for the 
historical events although it provides important informations about the 
trend of events and life style of various people of the Central Asia and 
their beliefs, aspirations and their communication with each other. ` 


At the beginning. of 7th Century A.D. King Srontsan Gamio of 
- Tibet was said to have. taken a vow.to propagate. Buddhism throughout 
' the whole of Central Asia. "In order to do this he built twelvé temples at 

different points, two of which the yit Lhakhang i in the Bumthang 
valley were located in Bhutan. à 


But these two Lhakhangs could hardly create much impact of 

Buddhism in Bhutan which was an ardent follower of the Bon religion at 

‘that time." The ground for propagation of Buddhism was not prepared 
till the 8th Century A.D. 


The religious’ histories of Bhutan record that one Sindhuraja used to 
rule in Bumthang in the eighth century A.D. An account of this king 
translated by Michael Aries from the religious history runs thus : 


. “The Sindhu Raja, who was a minor Indian king, fled from his own 
. land which had been the ‘scene of rebellion against him, to Chakhar i in 
Bumthang. There he came to enjoy great power and built for himself à nine 

storeyed castle of iron. Although it is said he had one hundered wives, 
he apparently had no more than four children from them. 


At this time disagreements arose over the question of the border 
between India and Mon (the old name of Bhutan). The Sindhu Raja took 
- up arms against King Nawoche :(Nabudara). who held the land adjoining 

his in the Indian plains." During the war that followed, the Raja's son, 
. Tala Member (Burning Tiger) settled his people in the following lands— 
Dorje Drag in Tibet, Khansar in Mon, Lingor in Hor and Sindhapari in 
India. Although he and his subjects enjoyed great ‘dominion im these 

places, when he was twenty years old Tala Member was killed by King 
. Nawoche. In retaliation his father Sindhu Raja drew up his forces and put 
to fire a thousand ‘settlements belonging to, King Nawoche who in turn 

captured twenty of: Sindhu Raja’s strong-holds. The Raja then killed 
‘sixteen followers of King Nawoche and one p: his chief ministers s together 
„with his sons.” 15 b 


* Sindhuraja had a great affection for his son and ‘could hardly 
"bear the loss. It crippled. his initiative: and it was goubiee if he would 
ever recover from the shocks and sickness. 


+ 
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.The ground was now ready for sowing the seeds of Buddhism. 
Through suffering the soul is purified and is ready to receive and realise 
the.noble truth of Buddhism that ‘The world is full of misery.’ In the 
history of propagation of Buddhism in India as well as elsewhere there are 
always similar ‘suffering souls’ to whom Buddhism brought the „messages 
of hope that if the world is full of misery there is an end to misery and 
there i is a path leading to this end. ` 


But it required a philosophical insight to discover ‘that’ everything 
was momentary and that misery was inherent in the Cosmos, The simple 
people of Monyul with their characteristic Bon beliefs, ascribed this catas- 
trophe to the wrath of the local deities. It is said that the king offered 
worship and prayer to these local guardian deities (soliciting their help) 
before proceeding.on war. But when he lost the battle as well as his 
beloved son, the king lost his bearing and was organising for a counter- 
attack against Nabudara without even first making .offerings to his 
guardian spirit. The local deities seemed to have been annoyed for holding 
them responsible for the king’s own strategic errors and tactical blunders 
in battle, They wanted to punish the king for the disrespect he had shown 
to them. They magically took away the vital strength of the king and as: 
‘aresult the king became weaker and weaker. and lay.in sick bed 
awaiting death. 


At this point.a vassal king from the borders suggested that the great 
lama Padmasambhava, who was the preceptor of Nabudara, should be 
called to propitiate the angry deities of Bumthang and save the soul of the 
ailing king and restore peace to the people. Accordingly presents and 
gold were sentto the great saint soliciting him to come to Bumthang to 

save the suffering souls there. 


"Saint Padmasambhava hailed from Uddiyàna situated to the north- 
west of Kashmir. He wasa renowned teacher of Tantric School of 
Buddhism in the University of Nalanda. King Khri-sron Lde-bstan of 
Tibet, on the (advise of his priest Santaraksita) invited saint Padmasam- 
bhava to Tibet for the propagation of Buddhism. Saint Padmasambhava 
went to Tibet in 747 A.D. and preached Buddhism there. On his return 
. to India, Padmasambhava paid a visit to his disciple Nabudara around the 
time of the conflict between Nabudara and Sindhuraja. 


Saint Padmasambhava accepted the invitation of the Sindhuraja and 
came to Bumthang with his retinue. It is said that in order to destroy 
evil powers he staged ritual dances of eight forms for over a week which, 

as the legend goes, attracted the chief of the local Bon deities Sheging 
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Karpo.. . The chief local. deity came in.. the disguise ofalion.. The saint 
`, immediately realised that it was the lion. demon: who.had stolen the king’s 
vital strength. : He promptly transformed himself into. Garuda (the divine 

king. of. birds) and fought out the lion wresting.from him the king's vital 
strength. - . He subjugated the lion but. did «not. MA him: 3 aaa he 
; made him a guardian : of the faith. - : 


In historical parlance, the great.: ‘saint! might kādā ‘ised: his good 
offices and brought. ‘about a feconciliation between Sindhuraja „and King 
Nabudara. Peace between the two countries Was restored. anda boundary 
P was set up at. -Nathang in Khen area. 


. The. Sindhuraja „and. his. subjects adopted. Buddhism: aud princess 
Tashi Menmo Khenden, who: possessd twentyone. marks of fairy bentiy; 
was chosen by Padmasambhava as his mystic- consort. 


‘Sindhuraja’s portrait is* still -preserved - in a small temple which , 
: stands on the ruins of-his nine-storey‘iron castle at Bumthang. He is 
. Said. to have. contributed very. largely. to: the: introduction of Buddhism 
jn: Bhutan. Bumthang’s -best quality ; paper--was "given": to- the Saint 


__ Padniasambhava to write: ‘the sacred: treatises: on Buddhism. Tet Us 


3 Buddhism -was; |-thus introduced in Bhutan from India. through the 

-- Duars? But Bhutan accepted it in its own characteristic way. Buddhism 

` of Bhutan has undergone a metamorphosis . "under the influence of indi- 
,.genous naturalistic polytheism 'and the Bon religion. It is a synthesis of 
Tantrkism than Buddhism. and is. koowa by the: name kā ‘Tanitrika- 


. Buddhism. ed 


| S i 
„The: Bhutanese -believe’ that not Env the: guardian - deities ‘of 

_ Bumthang but almost all the spirits. and demons of Bhutan: were. “subdued 
by the Saint Padmdsambhava and turned-into guardians `of the faith. 
This really means that all the’ „pre-Buddhistic. indigenous and. Bon gods 
' and ‘Spirits were Buddhisized 'and brought within the. pantheon of 
Buddhism by the Saint. „Some of the demons who escaped from Saint, 


Padmasambhava wete. subjugated by the subsequent Buddhist Saints. . 


Accounts of the precepts, practices and beliefs of the Pre-Buddhistic 

_ indigenous and Bon ieligion of: Bhutan may be derived from the old legends ` 

. dikeKusar Saga Bon Texts and even from.an analytical study of theBuddhistic 
rituals and beliefs now current in Bhutan. and-also-from an: analysis of 
the beliefs and rituals of the Mons, Khens (and. ‘also, the Koch: people) 
_ who lived in the different valleys. of Bhutan. earlier -to the spread of 
Buddhism and have preserved some of their. traditional beliefs to an 
extent even to this day. 


be Kt 


14 
i 
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Before the Tibetan hordes came down to Bhutan, some Koch, Mon 
and Khen chiefs were ruling in different valleys of Bhutan from thè early 
centuries of the Christian era. Some of them ruled up to the 15th 
century A.D. and in some parts even later. Some of them extended 
"their territories far into India and Tibet. But the advancing Tibetan 
hordes since the time King Langdarma (9th Century) and King Triralchan 
(12th Century) gradually pushed many of them eastwards to central and 
eastern Bhutan or even down to the plains of India and consolidated 
their position in Western Bhutan. The descendants of these uprooted 
Khens and the Kochs are still seen .along the bordēr districts of India, 
just south of Bhutan. It will, however, not be correct to say that the 
Tibetan (Bhots) did not come at all to Bhutan bēfore the 9th century A.D. | 


In fact, the Bhots used to come to Bhutan and India much earlier 
than the 9th century—though in small numbers. The Blue annals record 
that Lo-Sem-tso, a learned man and a translator who knew both Tibetan 
and Sanskrit, named Li-te-se together brought the religious books on 
Buddhism to LHa THO THO,Rignyan-bTsan the then king of Tibet seated 
at Yarlung in the 5th century A.D. But because of the King's adherence 
to the traditional Bon religion they had to return without success. 
When the Tibetans of Yarlung maintained connection with India 
in the 5th century A.D., obviously they must have come to Bhutan also 
for trade and. barter and later on their way to holy shrines of India. 


.The Kesar Saga records the story of Kesar's invasion of Muzvat 
(Sman Gongs, the land of medicine) and Llo yul that is Southern land. 


Kalhan's Rajatarangini records: that as early as the 4th century 
A.D. Amrita-prabha a princess of Kamrup, had a Bhota instructor 
named. Stunpa. When the princess was married to the prince of Kashmir 
she took her Bhota preceptor along with her to Kashmir. 


From the accounts of Baktyar Khilji’s invasion in 1206 A.D. we 
came to know that three Indo-Mongoloid tribes, the Koch, the Mech 
and the Tharu lived in the jungles and the “hill tract that lay Semea 
Lakhanavati and Tibet. 

Minahaju-s-siraj, the author of the Tabagat-i-Nasiri, compiled in 
c. 1261, records that these Koch, Mech and Tharu people with their 
Mongoloid. race and speech made a distinct impression upon the Turks, 
themselves also of the same race. These races had ‘Turki countenances’ 
ie., slanting eyes, snub noses, high check bones and yellow complexion 
of the Mongols, and they spoke a different idiom from ‘the language of 


India proper. 
C.R.—10 
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The. word Koo’ has probably come from the middle Indo-Aryan 
source from- Kawomea written ‘Kamoca’, which could be properly 
Sanskritised as Kamboja. A later Sanskritisation of the non-nasalysed 
form of the name ‘Koca’ occurs in Yogini Tantra ‘Kuvaca’. Another 
Sanskritised form of the name ‘Koca’ viz. ‘Kuvacaka’ (bad speaker or 
these who speak Sanskrit wrongly). 14 


Some Kochs who were pushed south of Bhutan id them- 
selves again under. a leader named Hajo (or the Sarder of the place 
called Hajo. and) ruled the Western portion of Kamrup from 1587 A.D. 
It is said that their policy was to coalesce with the Mech and the 
Kacharis so as to be able to oppose the Koch and the Tephu rulers of 
Bhutan at that time. From the above it is evident that some Kochs 
and Tephu chiefs rulled in Bhutan till the 16th century A.D. 


Legend says one Sailapati was the King of Eastern Bhutan and 
Hira was his daughter. Haridas was the Sardar of Hajo. This Haridas 


married. Hira and Hira’s first son -was Sisu; Hira prayed to Mahadeva 


Jalpeswar for another son and, as the legend goes, was said to have been 
blessed with a son whose name was Bisu who later become renowned 
as the Koch emperor Bisvasingha, who ruled in western Kamrupa from 
1496 to 1553 A.D. à i 
Another authof states that at the time of Damambu a King called 
Sailarajruled in Eastern. Bhutan. And to his wife Mira, a daughter 
named Hira was born. .Some, however, hold that Sailaraja lived in-Punna 
Khata.(Punakha). 15 ` l i i 


From what has been said above it.is apparent that Bisu's-mother 


‘was a princess of Bhutan and ‘his maternal grand-father Sailaraj ruled -- 
in Bhutan during theil5th century. An excavation of the ruins of the . 


Sindhuraja's iron fort (chankkar. gome) at Bumthang and ruins at 
Demchuka and similar other historical sites will bring to light more 


details about the history of Bhutan. The historian of Bhutan is yet. 


to come. 


Coming to the religious beliefs and practices of the Koch people, 
we find that the short Bangarh inscription of 880 Saka (996 A.D.) des- 


cribed the erection of Shiva Temple by King of Bengal who belonged. 


tothe Kamboja (Kocha) race (Kambojanyaya-Gaudapati) The Koch 
people's original and traditional way of worship of Siva differed from. 


that of the plains as will be evident from.an episode during the reign of”, 


the Koch King Naranarayana. 
„It is said that the King Naranarayana of Koch Bihar wanted to 


V 4 
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propitiate Lord Siva before proceeding with his army against the Ahoms. 
His soldiers objected to the worship of Siva in accordance with the 
Hindu rites and demanded that Lord Siva should be worshipped accord- 
ing to their tribal rites. The King permitted this and the worship was 
carried out by sacrifice of swine, buffaloes, he-goats, pigeons, ducks and 
cocks, by the offering of rice and liquor and the dancing of women: 


The emperor Bisvashingha (1496-1553) in his boyhood is said to 
have sacrifieced one of his playmates before the Goddess Bhagabati. 
"He was a worshipper of Siva and „Durga. He renovated the Sakta 
Shrine of Kāmākhyā, which is one of the greatest Shrines `of 
syncretism of Mongoloid, Dravidian and Austric Cults of Nature (hills) 
worship, and phallic (yoni) worship with Hindu ritualism. ^ 


It will be evident from the above that the Mons, Khens and the 
Kochs used to exchange their Bon ideas and practices and rites with the 
people of the plains of India and adapt the ways of each other in 
course of their expeditions and exchange in trade and barter. The 
contact and exchange of beliefs and practices and .materials between 
Bhutan and India was easier and was more frequent since the earliest 
time (though less known) than the contact and exchange that took place 
between India and Tibet. Thus the Mons, Khens and Kochs who had 
their relations in Bhutan as well as in the plains of India constituted 
the media for the diffusion, assimilation and .syncretism of ideas and 
beliefs and cults in India and Bhutan. The routes through which Bhutan 
catried out such exchange of religious practices, culture and her hill 
products with neighbouring countries were many. Of these the Mons, 
Khens and the Kochs seem to have used the traditional eighteen southern 
gateways or Athara Duars (dvars) of Bhutan. Each Duar is known 
by the name of the pass it leads to. There are eleven such passes and 
duars between the Teesta and the Manas river, known as the Bengal 
Duars and the seven duars between the Manas and the Dhansiri river 
are known as the Assam Duars. i 


sS 


Primitive Religion of Bhutan : 


Almost all writers on Bhutan have written that Bon was the Pre- 
Buddhist Religion of Bhutan. But Bon, as we know, originally came 
from the zanyzun country which lies, as almost all scholars believe, 
far away from Bhutan towards the west even-beyond Sikim and Nepal 
near Manas Sarobar and Mt. Kailash. Bon religion was initially; brought 
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into Tibet by Miposhenrap and might have come to Bhutan through 
Tibet. Prior to introduction of Bon, Bhutan had its own indigenous . 
religion the undercurrent of which is flowing even to this ay Bon 
assimilated it and so did Buddhism. 


. That the Bon included the local divinities CENTET in its pantheon 
from the older religion will be evident from the admonitions of the Bon 
text. gzibrjid not toj forget these- old divinities. t6 Similarly Buddhism 
accepts all such divinities as the protective deities of the faith. : 


Drukpa Künlek, the mad saint—and poet of Bhutan has quoted an 
old Bon bsang ritual:in the following manner: “Formerly, at the time 
when world was made, the heap of stones (la-rdzas) was built on the white 
glaciers. It.is the road-marker (am-mtho) of man’ s pong Gods 
(‘go-ba’i Iha)...... 


Afterwards people built it in their own country or village—road- 
marker of the mighty; God of the country (Yul-Iha-gnyan-po), then by lake 
and rock—road-marker of the gods of the soil (sa-bdag. klu gnyan)” 17" 


The story of Creation of the world seems to be the oldest in every 
people and the religions i in successive ages seem to build upon it or develop 
it without doing away with its substance. 


Lha-tho (la-rdzas) are heap of stones (preferably of white colour) Of : 
stone-alters which a traveller finds even today by his way when he crosses 
a pass of white colour. Sticks are set on them tieing cords to it and 
“stretching the other end of the cord to a tree or a rock. Pieces of rags, 
papers containing magic formula or the wind horse (rlung-rta) are hung 
up on the stretched cord. He also should lay a stone or a bone or rag or 
a tuft of wool or hair and call out ‘The Gods (of the sky, lha) are victo- - 
rious, the demons are vanquished, ki-ki-so-so' : "The stone heaps are the 
altars of warrior mountain Gods and they also contain weapons made of - 
wood especially arrows and spears, horns of yak or Ram and the spell at 
the end (ki-ki-so-so) Seems to be a war cry.. 


In those early ‘days it was believed that the 24000 (feet) mountain 
Chomolhari is the seat of the ` goddess Tomo has This belief is still . 
shared by many Bhutanese. | 


An Indo-Bhutanese expedition to climb this mountain was sponsored 
by the Late King Jigme Dorji Wangchuk in April 1970. Lt. Chahu an 
officer of the Royal Bhutanese Army was the Bhutanes member of the 
team. He climbed with enthusiasm all the way to the peak but. 
decided to stay back whenit was only a hundred feet to the summit. 
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No amount of persuasion by his friends and follow-mountaineers would 
inspire him to make the last 100 feet. Lt. Chahu himself has given 
a-self-analysis with the characteristic honesty of a Bhutanese soldier : 


After what appeared to be days we were near the summit, about a 
hundred feet below it. Ilooked up towards the seat of the Goddess 
Chomolhari and something happened to me. I felt that I would not go” 
up to the top. I was too steeped in the traditions of my country to break 
with them so suddenly. I decided that I would stay where I was and it 
was with much reluctance and after great argument that ‘the other 
members left me there after securing and anchoring me safely. 18 


In addition to Lha-tho ritual for the Gods of the soil and the Gods 
of the mountain we also have simple and primitive rituals for the Gods 
of.the country (Yul-Iha) and gods of the males (pho-Iha). On the roofs of 
thehouses thedeitiesare worshipped on stonealtars with flags, tree branches, 
horns of animals with burning of juniper branches which give out scented 
smoke. * One should prostrate oneself before the altars and worship them 
with *bsangs. We may take another ritual into consideration, ‘the 
ceremony of calling good fortune (g-yang-’gug) for which a beribboned, an 
arrow, a mirror and a good.fortune-bag’ (g-Yang-Khug) are used. 


There is another ceremony (bsangs) in which clouds of sweet-smelling `. 
smoke are produced on high places. ‘Song of the bsangs. HO: the 
origin of bsangs, whence comes this origin? The origin of bsangs ?—it 
comes from the sky. For its father, it had the great thunder ringing in 
the sky, For mother, it had the great tightening over the earth. Their 
son, a wild horse, is the glacier’s essence; is the ocean’s water-bubble ; is 
the turquoise lake Mapham’s foam ; is the best medicine's power. 19 


Such scraps of ancient songs Were preserved even by Buddhist lamas 
in Tun Huang because they were of religioas value to the masses though 
not of Buddhist origin. R.A. Stein has mentioned that there are some 
Tun-Huang manuscripts in which early texts of this type have been found 
giving very long accounts of origin of horses, yaks etc. and the falling 
out and parting of the yak and the horse, and the horse's descent from . 
heaven to the land of men. Stein admits that the archaic languages of 
these documents makes them very hard to translate. But we find similar 
lores in the Abangs (oral tradition) of the Adis, the Indo-Mongoloid, 
people of Arunachal Pradesh who recite these during their religious 
ceremonies even to this day. The bsangs are very likely to be the abangs 
as it appears from the name as well as contents. l 


‘The primitive religion of Bhutan worshipped not only the god of 
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earth and mountain but also the gods of sky, rivers, sun, moon, stars. 


Stein speaks of a Tibetan text of the-oath of 730 A.D., which also calls to 
witness the gods of the sky (the lha) of the watery sub soil (klu) and of the- 


earth (gnyan) and another text of the oath of 822 names sun, moon and 
stars. The similar naturalistic polytheism worship of sun and moon etc.*' 
is the prevalent religion of the Indo-mongoloid tribes like the Pdams— 
Minyongs, Galongs, Apatanis: who reside in the north eastern hills of India 


(Arunachal Pradesh) unifluenced by other religions like Bon and Buddism.. 


The Primitive naturalistic polytheism worshipped the natural ele- 
ments which pervaded all three worlds they could see (and spirits therein 


„they could imagine) viz (1) the sky (2) the earth and (3) water which m 


roughly correspond to:the Bon as well:as Hindu belief of the three worlds 
(Tribhuvana) viz: Svarga (heaven) Martya (earth) and Patal (underground). 
Thd lHa are the gods who live in the domain above, the sa bDag are the 


lords of the earth and klus (serpent spirits) are the owners of the | 
underworld. The. original abodes of the klus (Nagas) were rivers and . 
lakes. They have their homes at the bottom where Her are said to guard - 


sacred treasures. 


In addition to the lHa, sa bdag and klu, we have many other spirits’. 
of the pantheon like the (i) bDud (heavenly Spirits) (ii) gnyan «strong one . 
bTsan (fierce one) (iii) Dra IHa (protective deity) (iv) gzHi bDag (place . 
owners) (v) AHMes (ancestor Gods or mountain Gods) (vi) Thab IHā . 
(hearth Gods) and (vii) Pho 1Ha (personal or tutelary gods). Many of . 
these have been assimilated by Bon as well as Buddhism from the primitive . 


naturalistic polytheism. 


"The bDuds were. . heavenly spirits during the si Düddhisiis age of 
naturalistic polytheism and Bon, but came to be degraded and held in ` 
lower esteem during Buddhism. Their leader the bDud himself was . 


identified with Mara, the tempter of Buddha. 


The gnyan, another type of spirit roam around mountain and valleys. 


They live in slaty rocks or trees. They are easily annoyed by human . 


' beings. They inflict sickness and death on men when so annoyed. As 


- they mostly dwell on ‘mountains they are sometimes related to or. identi- 2 


fied to the mountain gods. (AH Mes) 


„The god of the powerful Thanghla mountain range is said to be a 
great gnyan. Near the frontier of Bhutan lies the domain of Yarlha 


" Shampo, who is the ‘god of the mountain chain of the same name. He 3 


appears in the shape of a white man or a white yak bull and said to have 
blessed the widow of king Trigum with a son. 


7 
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The bTsan, a group. of demons are believed to live in the air. At 
times they appear in bands as red huntsmen, on horseback on the 
mountains. Any unfortunate being who encounters them in the loneliness 
of the mountains is pierced by their arrows and falls sick. 


dGon gsar bla-ma i dkon mcdog is the guardian deity of Ha district 
in Western Bhutan. He was a priest in a monastery in Talung valley. 
There was an outbreak of fire in the monastery in which he got burnt and 
died. His spirit is said to roam about and when displeased inflicts upon 
people burnt-like scars, small pox which remind men of the burns which 
the unfortunate priest had suffered from, To avoid his wrath, people 
make a pilgrimage to the place where the monastery once stood and 
perform a sacrifice annually or at least once in three years. The dGon 
gsar bla maidknon mchong has human body ; he is dressed in white 
garments and his head is covered with the broad-brimmed hat and he is 
shown sitting. i 


Brag dmar bstan is another local protective deity worshipped in 
Bhutan. He is also the spirit of a pious priest who was known during his 
lifetime as the Brag dmar sgrub chen “the meditator of the red rock" 
because he lived in a cave in a huge red rock. One day a band of robbers 
assassinated him in his retreat, but his spirit, assuming the form of fero- 
cious bTsan, killed the murderers and even annihilated their families. 
Later this bTsan was subbued by a Bhutanese priest who had settled at 
Yatung in Chumbi valley. The Brag dmar btsan is worshipped by the 
Bonpos living in the region just like the Buddhists thus proving that both 
Bon and Buddhism accepted the worship of the spirit of local ancestors in ' 
course of time. 


"The Jo g yag bTsan ; gyi rgyal po, a yak headed bTsan is said to live 
inacave of Ha. If displeased, Jog yak btsan goi rgyalpo is believed to 
cause head-and-eye ache, and people of Ha therefore make every year a 
sacrifice in order to propitiate him. 

The protective deity (dgra lha) of Bhutan is Chen jag pa me len is 
depicted as a.ferocious looking red bTsan. He wears an armour, and 
rides on a day colour horse. He is said to be an emanation of Tamdin 
(rTa-mgrin) Tamdin is depicted with a horse's head and neck and heis . 
equipped with traditional Bhutanese bow and arrows. The people of the 
plains of India seem to have Hinduised this god as Hayagriva and think 
him to be an incarnation of Visnu. The Hindus worship Hayagriva in the 
Tantric way at Hajo in Assam. — l : 

"The mountain called khung dung gang on the border of Bhutan is 
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believed to be the abode of god pho iha chen po, the ma sangs khyung 

dung. He is believed to be a ‘God of the males’ (pho lha) and he is 
especially -worshipped by wrestlers and warriors who aspire to physical 

strength. He acts, too, as one of the main protective deities of the Bon - 
sorcerers and sorceresses who are. said to address him in the first. piace 
"when invoking their Various supernatural helpers. 


"The: Khyungduhg is supposed to appear in human shape wearing. a” 
Bhutanese dress. The Sikkimese call this god the ma sangs khyung dus i 
and his residence is simply known as Ma sangs peak. He is said to have 
. been the family deity of a. Bhutanese hero named Ngag dbang gyad. pai | 
dpalbar. The Sikkimese claim to have won over.this deity by sacrificing. d 
a yak with white heels for him. It is said that. from this time onwards à 
sacrifice to the ma sangs khyung dus came into vogue in Sikkim. 

To propitiate the malignant spirits or to win them over, the primitive 
religion prescribed various forms of worship and sacrifice. The Bon. 
religion also assimilated it. The Bon texts like gzermyig provides us with 
realistic description of cruel human sacrifices. For instance, in order to 
bring about the recovery of a sick prince, one of his subjects had to be 
sacrificed to propitiate the malignant spirit. . The sooth-sayer used to seize 
the man by the feet whilst thé Bon Po took his hands. The black Han- | 
dha-then cut open the life orifice and tore’ out the heart. The two, the l 
sooth:sayer and the, Bon-Po, theri séattered the blood and flesh of. the - 
victim. to the four corners: of heaven.” 


BON RELIGION 


X 


. Bon is a word which the scholars have found difficult to: define, 
Snellgrove guesses that the word ‘Bon’ has.come from *Bod'.' The old. 
. Tibetan verb ‘Bon’ has the following meanings : (a). to invoke (a verb) (b) © 
the seed (a noun). Again *Bon' is said to be the Tibetan synonym of the 

Zanzun word ‘Gyer 3 Which means *Chant.?! The Koch people practise 

several ‘Bons’ to keep out the evil?? As in this case the word ‘Bon’ - 

seems to have its origin i in ‘Bandh’ a Sanskrit verb which means to secure 

and implies keeping out the evil. Whatever may it be, from the analysis of 
. the rites and legends, Bon seems to be a religion which invokes the benign 
spiritis by Chants and offerings and also keep out the evil ones by offer- 
ings, spells and magié formulae. 


The gzermig has given the following - Story of “propagation of the 
Bon religion : 
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Demon Khyab-Pa-lag-rin had carried off gsenrab's daughter gsenbzah- 
m-chun and forcibly married her. Gsen-rab in turn abducted their two 
children and concealed them at hol-mo-lun-rin. The demon sent his 
followers to find out his children without success. The exasperated 
Demon gave orders to his followers to lift away seven of gsenrab's horses 
as aform of reprisal. He did not keep the horses in his own realm. He 
hid them in rkonpo with the two rulers of rkonopo, named rkonrjedkarpo 
and rkonrje dmar po. Gsen-rab himself together with four followers came 
after them. The demons blocked his way with snow, then fire, then water, 
and then sand but he dispersed them and reached the country of 
the Zanzun. 


Gsen-rab initiated the Bonpos of Zan zun in bon (doctrine) the 
inspired teaching (lun) about bombs and spells and he instructed them 
in the ‘Divine countenance of the celestial ray’ and in the black and white 
thread crosses as rituals items. Then he went on to the land of the Bhots, 
where he chanted his prayer and said : 


Time has not come for preaching the doctrine among all the Bhot 
Bonpos but may the Nine stage way spread and be practised’ there some 
time and initiated them in the art of conjuring the gods and casting out 
the demons and evil spirits and as ritual items he showed them various 
small aromatic shrubs, ‘the use of barley and libations of chang.?? 

From.the above it appears that ‘the great teacher gsen-rab initiated 
different disciples in. different grades of doctrines of Bon, depending on 
their spiritual and intellectual -capacity to. understand and absorb, like 
the Hindu saints and preachers who initiate their disciples keeping an eye 
on the level. of the.disciple's spiritual attainment (adhikara-bheda). 

The use’ of: barley,’ Srawing of ‘swastika -and the libation of wine 
in worship shows a striking resemblance -between Bon and Hinduism. 
The Bonpo's mode of worship resembled that.of Hindu in many more 
respects e.g. ablusions (Snanam), Salutations (Pranamam), Circumambu- 
lation (Pradaksinam), devotion (bhaktih) and offering of water (Toyam, 
acamaniyodakam) etc., as will be evident from Gzibrjid. 

"There are five kinds of practice for virtuous adherers 

the practice of pure ablutions 
. the practice of salutations, circumambulations and devotioni: 
the practice of shrines and tsha-tsha 
the practice of pure offering of water in worship 
the practice of the armour of the perfected accumulations. 24 
Like other old religions: Bon had been an oral tradition (Snan- 
C. R.—11 
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rgyud). It is said that rTanchen mutshagyermed,: a disciple of sage” 
Dran-pa-nan mkhah (8th century A.D). transmitted the texts of gribjid 

. to Blo-ldansninpo, who reduced it to writing. Blo-ldan sninpo was: 
born in Kham in 1360 and was contemporary of Tson-kha-pa. He is - 
held in high esteem by the. Bonpos for compiling the Bon traditions.very - 
much as the Hindus „Venerāte a. more ancient sage-Vyasa who compiled - -. 
the Vedas which were also _ oral traditions. ‘The. Bon: tradition or. the >- 
life and teachings of gSenrab i is written in three versions. . * 


The longest edition i in twelve volumes is: - So po cw 


(a) The previous compendium of the Blazing Sutras Immanuculate. 5 
and Glorious (hdus-pa-rin-poche-dri-ma-med. pa gribrjid rab-tuhbar bahi 


milo) or simply ‘The Glorious’ 


(b) the medium version is. gzermig available i in two voima and. 
(c) . the mDo-hdus i in one volume. i is the shortest one. 


| As Vyasa seems to have. drawn freely fróm the non-Aryan traditións ` 
to compile. Atharvaveda, Blo-ldan Snipo also seems to have drawn freely 
for the Buddhist rituals and practices to make the Bon tradition richer,. - 


and wider and more. |. > -.- . . WEE. Bue rie 


The comnion man througti all myths, sitas: and feligious practices ~ 
seeks to explore the imysteries ‘of life and death. He longs to forseee the” 
future events and seeks a sense of personal security and permanence in: 

_the midst of a hostile changing world. "The Bon religion offers him * 
ample scope ini doing this viz. to discover by means of sortilegé or 
astrological calculation, the causes of human ailments and misfortunes, - - 
and then to prescribe a suitable. cure.. The main causes of tfoubles to . 
* human beings, as per Bon, are local gods, demons and spirits of all kinds 
and the normal way: of counteracting their attacks is to make rensom- 
offerings. All these became elaborate and more organised during the. . 
‘later Bon period as will be evident from: the enumeration of types: pis 
sortileges, calculations, rituals and diagnosis. . 


As for concentrating on particulars there are four kinds of sortilegēs : 


(a) the khot-sortilege of ye-srid hprul 

' (b) the clairvoyance of ye-mkhyan sgra-bla ° ^ - 
(c) the dream of Ye-rje smon pa l 
(d) the sooth saying of ye-dban lha 


| : 
‘So they are to know as of four kinds. 


There are four kinds of astrological calculations : 


4 
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(a) the, mirror of mysterious horscopes i - 

(b) the Sparkha and SMeba circle 

(c) the time wheel of the elements - 

(d) calculations of the combinations and effects by (the 
method known as) juzag. Then they are known as of 
four kinds. 

"There are four kinds of rituals 


(a) the ‘Awry’ Rite for the elements in disorder. 
(b) the ‘Striking’ Rite using a combination of devices. 
- (c) the ‘Harrying’ rite for overcoming evil-influences 
(d) the ‘Exchange’ rite of transposing two equal things 
. Then they are known as four. . 
There are four kinds of diagnosis : 


(a) Diagnosis by seeing the chief and subsidiary causes 

(b) Identification by examination of connecting channels 

(c) Diagnosis of (the patients) appearance to discover 
R Var lie vill die or. be cured. a5 


- We have known some of the rites and wa in .Bon. We may like 
to know the names of its gods. Here are the three gods : 


The three (gods). Ye-srid hphrol-gyi rgyal po, "Kun isipula 
dran-mkhan and m Non-ses phyahu g yan dkar arranged this divination 
of prognostics for the phenomenal world, making a straightforward 
distinction of true and false effects. 18 


` Hurling of the. following items ` were, onilderéd: unpleasant to 
demons: and. hence . they constituted a. part of the Harrying rite :— 
(D mkhar sgon (a variety of white smallstones), (i) Yuns dkar (white 
mustard), (iii) lgan sag (split Pods) (iv) Ske-tshe (black mustard), 
(v) San tshe (a variety of wild rhubarb). (vi) zira (cara away), (vii) 
mtshe (a variety of plant), (viii) btso (or type of bomb), Gx) me 
(fire), (x) chu (water) mdah (arrow) and dug (poison). 


We have seen that the Bonpos used to celebrate four types of rites, 
the Awry rite, the Striking rite, the Harrying rite and the Exchange rite. 
The mode of ‘their performance nns been Jaid down by the gzibrijid in 
the following way : : 

SEE Lies as for making cures by means óf rites ‘for living 
beings, ignorant creatures, when spar-kha, Year-Cycle, the 
sMe-ba sphere, and antagonistic elements are im disarray, 


I 
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one must perform the ‘Awry’ Rite for the Universe in 
disarray. Draw à magic ‘circle with clean sand, a circle 
. drawn with sand of five colours. Set (up) twigs with 
coloured Wools and silk of five colours. : l 


Make a first offering of a pure sacrificia cake” rindās fiom different 
grains, and of the three milk and the three sweet substances. i 


Worship the doddesses of the: Elenients' dnd the Tinie-Periods. 

Recite as a prayer some. trüe expositions .of the Conqueror. Thus the 

completely disarrayéd elements will be quietened, and everything 
disarrayed will be put in place. 


In order to produce long life, happiness and good fortune for those 
creatures wretched mien perform the ‘Striking’ Rite, combining use of 
ritual devices. On some clean place -as working-base draw a 
swastika in grain. Prepare the devices for the rite, the implements and 
tailsmans.' Offer libations, gifts and consecrated chang. Worship the 


eight gods of Prediction and Good Fortune and bring all phenomenal 


elements into interrelation. Pronounce the blessing of interrelationship, 
and beings will bē: cured with benefits and happiness. 


. When beings of the Six Spheres are struck with an impedimént m 


comé near to death, in order to save them froni impediments and reverse 


this evil, use the ‘Stinging’ Rite: "which. works by knowledge of | 


prognostic signs: 


For devils, fiends she-demons, Spirits of death, Devils which attenk 
man’s length ‘of days, sprites which cause impediments, and devils which 
attack the life-force;; (against these) establish: PORE Life-pledges 
and amulets. ae 


Pay debts ofevil with life- ransoms as Dames for life. Worship 


the eight gods who preserve life and happiness. Reverse the troubles 
that befall men and save them from their impediments. . 


^ Thus he is ransomed from death and fixed up with an amulet, and 
so you produce benefits, joy and happiness for livings beings. 


For all living beings, 

afflicted with attacks by the eight kinds of sprite, 

by hating and consuming gods and demons, 

you must perform the ‘Exchange’ Rite of transposing two 
equal things. 


we 
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Prepáte the ritual devices and: ritual items 

the right sized figurine as ransom for the (patient's) body, 

the sky symbol, the tree symbol, the- arrow, distaff, and 
the ritual stakes, ` 


the male figure, the female figure, the rock-plant mtshe,. : 
and mustard-seed, 


(a model of) the house and its wealth; the things one desires 
If they are exchanged as equal things, the ramsom will be good. 
- If théy dre transposed as equivalents; id will be; 
chosen as payment. 


To the hosts of noble Buddhas” : - 

make salutation, offerings 'and práyer for PR 

Then offer the. items: of ransom, explaining them truly. 
Although (your patient) is about to die, 

you can delay-his death for the space of three years. 

In order to benefit beings; profit them by. means of these rites. 
They will make- you happy with offérings and feeš*7. 

So the benefits of ritual have now been explained.?” 


With advancement 'of knowledge the magic in illness gives way to 
medicine. This is exactly what: is happering in Bhutan but perhaps a 
psychological assurance. of sorcery: is ‘still ‘sought there in: addition to 
scientific medical treatment ‘as "E be evident from a recent t report in 
Kuensel. 


“The old ways.of'heāling by witchcraft was also another common 
feature among the people though this is gradually disappearing now. 
The care and treatment of patients by prayers and the performance of 
religious ceremonies is still in vogue and many quite often prefer to have 
these done before agreeing to medical treatment.. However, these 
practices are also on the decline.”*% : 5 l 


"The concept of female consort was unknown to: early Buddhism 
which was originally a religion of abstinence and puritan ethics. It seems 
that Buddhism borrowed the concept of female consort and "worship: of 
several gods and goddesses from the Bon or other primitive Tantras of 
Indid and Himalayan countries. The gZi-brjid for instance, urges the 
disciples to find out a pleasing companion of: a female. consort in the 
following words : : 


te 
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Do not avoid imethod and wisdom, take your partner ^o 
Make her worthy recipient of the secrét vow . i 


A beautiful goddess i is a pleasing companion. 


A beautiful mermaid is a companion of perfect achievement 
A pleasing woman is a skillful companion 

An excellent dakini i is the best of companions ' 

Entering into'union, the meal of happiness is fixed ` 

The ‘drop’ ofi | Method and Wisdom flows white.and red 


- Alone and without a parfner no resült is achieved... „3129 
* "Wherever such à one exists, draw her forth with ` 


Skill and cleave to her. 

You must unite with a solemn secret vow, 

and seek the consecration, inspired teachings - 
and instructions of the sages and gods. 


. The mean multitudes, practisers of evil who go to 


evil rebirths | 


"Will obstruct! your virtue and must be avoided, 


So then this worthy woman, a NM 
this great ‘spell’ i in whom space and knowledge, a 
Method and Wisdom; : P EM 

the channels, vital breath and vital fuid, 


. -all flow together. A 
. is your mate for the producing of the thought of Balightenment. 


Yet she is so scarce, she might be non-existent in this world - 


` Like the udumbara flower and myrobalan, she 


is just possible as one in a hundred, a 5 
thousand, ten thousand, one hundred thousand. 
So examining characteristics and marks, you must H 


look for the few among the many 
‘reject (the unsuitable) and accept (the suitable) 


You must consecrete her in the maridala with 

the skill of knowledge 

and bestow upon her the substantive consence 

of an unambiguous VOW.. TEE 
The instructions and the secret practices must be i 


`. concealed and kept secret. 
- Such is the description of a mate for the | 


realisation of enlightement.?? 


Itis no wonder that in each. Buddhist nonae of, Bhutan today - 


we come across the Bodhisattva figures engaged in. intercourse 


HE 


i : 
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with Buddha$aktis (yabyum). This seems to be:'ā' heritage’ of Bon 
tradition. o S eet erai : 3 EE NE 

i It seems that the Harappan cult ‘Siva-Pasupati Amma (and Muruga) 
extended upto Zanzun. After the “Aryaiis swept over the Indus. Valley 
and the plains of Punjab, the Siva-Uma | (Amma) cult, lived i in. the Moun- 
tain region of Kailasa and in the later period Kailasa was thought to be 
the home of Siva. Siva was not initially accepted as a god by Aryan: 
leaders like Daksa Prajapati, but a syncretism seemed to have taken "place 
with the meeting of minds of peoples of various cults and faiths out of 
which Bon religion might have evolved. 
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IMPROVING PEER ACCEPTANCE—A STEP 
TOWARDS BETTER SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


RAMANATH KUNDU & BASUDHARA MAITI 


INTRODUCTION : 


Each society provides institutional arrangements and approved 
ways for accomplishing the socialization of its young. It also helps in 
shaping their psychological and social development in accordance with 
the purposes and patterns of the group. The young child applies the 
type of social adjustments he learns at home to the social situations he 
encounters in the school, the neighbourhood, and the community. As 
his interest in the home and his dependency on family members are 
gradually replaced by interest in, and dependency on peers, the socializa- 
zation process shifts from home to the schooland playground. Peer 
interactions affect behaviour additively or interactively in conjunction 
with inputs from the inanimate environmet and also with inputs from 
parents and other socializing agents. These feature aid in developing the 
ability to regulate or constrain the behaviour of its members and 
psychological support for them. Thus Peer acceptance of individual 
child has a marked influence on his social adjustment. The present 
discussion aims to study the extent to which a child's social acceptance 
can be improved and thereby making his social adjustment more effective. 


Why Peer Relations Develop : 


Adler!? regarded social feelings as innate, not in the sense that 
they will appear inevitably, but in the sense that the human young is so 
constituted as to respond vigorously and positively to social stimulation. 
Just as he hàs the capacity for intelligent behaviour, the infant has also 
the capacity for social feelings, although the environment must cultivate 
this natural predisposition. Social feelings are important because they 
add to personality dimensions of mutuality, friendship and prestige. 


Friendship that generates from social feeling is the beginning of 

a new type of interest in another person, a momentous shift away from 

the prevailing egocentricity of the first five or six years oflife. The 

child's need for friendship is best met by those who are similar to him 

in the major areas of his interests, attitudes and values. The mutuality 
C. R.—12 
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of friendship allows each partner to reveal himself without fear of ridicule 
orloss of respect—a sharing which becomes particularly important as 
adolescence approaches and the child is faced with so many disturbing 
impulses from within and with confusion concerning his role in the 
world. Sharing interests and activities is one of the corner-stones of 
peer relations. 


Friendliness and Acceptance : 


As children grow older their social interaction typically increases 
and their friendships become more stable. Friendliness may make the 
child salient in his peer group and enhance his ‘attractiveness, but it 
is probably also true that positive endorsement by the peer group 
motivates the child to be outgoing and friendly. However, friendliness 
is associated with acceptance which is an index of the success with which 
a child has taken his place in the social group and ‘the extent to which 
his associates like to work or play with him. Social acceptability of a 
particular child is.defined as that point of an acceptance—rejection 
continuum which he occupies by virtue of his associate's evalutation 
of him.%,'' i 


Friendliness was not predictive of peer reaction. Although the 
non-sociable child may not be popular, he is not necessarily rejected 
by his peers. Whether a child will be accepted in a given group depends 
not upon the child himself but upon the tastes and interests of the group 
and / or groups available for him to associate with.",9 


Children vary greatly in the degree to which they are accepted by 
children of same age. Social acceptance ranges from the 'star' to 
‘isolate’. Most children fall between the two extremes enjoying varying 
degrees of social acceptance. The child who is popular is happy and 
secure ; he develops a favourable concept of himself because others 
have put their stamp of approval on him. He learns to get along well 
with others and develops social skills which facilitate ease and poise in 
social situations, thus increasing his acceptance. 


The groups and grouping carry within their very structure a measure 
of exclusiveness. The rejected child finds himself an outsider and is 
unhappy and insecure. If he attempts to force himself into. a group 
that has rejected him, he develops many socially unacceptable forms of 
behaviour which add to his rejection and push him further out of the 
group. The results of being left out ofa group ‘can be painful and at 
time destructive.? 
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Situational Factors Influencing Acceptance : 


Since friendship is associated with acceptance, to increase friendship 
a step is to structure educational environment so that friendships are 
likely to develop and endure. Many children may lack frineds or have 
few friends because the environment does- not promote friendship. A 
variety of situational factors which influence friendship will be discussed. 


a) Success and failure: The cognitive and social areas of develop- 
ment are interrelated. Children who has difficulty with cognitive tasks 
are also likely to have greater problem in social relationship. They tend 
to have fewer friends in school. One reason for academic progress to 
be related to peer acceptance is that success leads children to “feel good” 
and be more concerned for other children. In one study? the 
experimenters arranged for some children to succeed at a game while 
others failed. After playing the game, children were asked by an adult 
experimenter to contribute money to buy toys for poor children. When 
contributions were made without the experimenter watching, the children 
who had succeeded at the game were more generous than those who had 
failed. When the contributions were made publicly, the two. groups gave 


similar amounts. 


While success leads children to feel good, school failure probably 
leads many children to be aggressive and unkindly disposed towards 
their peers. And from available evidence? the aggressive child, 
particularly the inappropriately aggressive child, is disliked and rejected. 
Such results suggest that environments which provide children with 
opportunities for feeling successful would simultaneously be promoting 


positive peer relations. 


b) Opportunities for participation: Situations vary in the extent 
to which they allow children to participate fully in social interaction. The 
more the child is engaged in group activities the better he is known by 
their peers. The importance of participation in a visible and valued class- 
room role is demonstrated in a study? where two isolated children from 
sixteen special education classes were grouped with the two most popular 
children from the same classes. Each group task was to produce a skit 
for their classroom. They met fifteen minutes twice a week for five 
weeks, and then presented their skit to the class. Sociometric ratings 
taken after this activity indicated that participating isolated children 
were more accepted than a control group of isolated children who had 
not been involved with the skit. Butit was found, in another study!? 
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that maintenance of this type of change is dependent on continued 
participation. Once their participation ceased, the level of peer acceptance 
they experienced also declined. 


c) Rewarding social interaction: One critical situational component 
is whether children are rewarded or reinforced by the teacher or by peers 
for engaging in friendship making behaviour. Children, like adults, are 
reinforced by approvál of their conduct. . 


The power of reinforcement was demonstrated in a study.! Of 
the two groups one group of children played the game without receiving 
any reward from the experimenter. In other group each time children 
co-operated they received a ticket redeemable for prizes. After playing, 
the same children rated how much they liked each other. These ratings 
indicated that the children rewarded for co-operation regarded each 
other more highly than children who were not rewarded. 


In one study® it was shown that attraction of one child for 
another appears to derive from patterns of reinforcement exchanged 
between them. The number of positive sociometric choices received bya 
child is positively correlated with the frequency of friendly and associative 
contacts he initiates with other children in the peer group. It seems, then, 
that children who lack friends tend not to positively reinforce interper- 
sonal contact. f 


In teaching a child to be more socially effective with peers, it is 
necessary to develop those behaviours that will be perceived by a child's 
peers as positive. It was found* that children who were liked in the 
middle class school were those who engaged in positive verbal interaction. 
In the working class school, the most liked children were those who were 
engaged in postive non-verbal interaction. A child must be able to 
perceive the environment to figure out what kinds of behaviour will lead 
to acceptance or rejection. 


d) Effective communication: Communication has long been 
accepted as variable of importance in relation to interpersonal attraction.* 
Socially isolated children tend to be more restricted in freedom of commu- 
nication than socially accepted children. They are more uncertain as to | 
reactions of others towards them and the outcomes of situations than are 
socially accepted children.? 


Sociometric measrues of isolated children who were taught to be 
better communicators were found more accepted by their classmates. 
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Why might poorer communicators be less liked? One reason perhaps is 
that it is not very reinforcing or personally validating to be with someone 
who cannot express his ideas clearly and who may not be an especially 
' good listener either. Whatever the reason, it is important to identify 
possible reasons for poor communication performance. There is 
evidence that communication skills can be improved through practice or 
teaching. So if.an isolated child is a poor communicator, he could be 
helped to teach communication skills. o3 


e) Social mobility: One of the major obstacles many children 
encounter in achieving social acceptance is social mobility. Social mobility 
„is the process of changing one's status in the social structure, it also 
involves changes in social relationships. The dissatisfaction experienced by 
the socially mobile child comes from many sources, not from lack of social 
acceptance alone. The child may find that there are gaps in his school 
work; he may even have to go back a class in the new school. If he is not 
as well prepared as his.new classmates, he may do work far below his 
former standards. This is a source of concern for him and is likely to lead to 
friction in the home, especially when parents put a high value on academic 
achievment. 


Because every group has different values and different social expec- 
tations for its members, a child may be confused and disturbed when he 
discovers that behaviour judged acceptable i in the old group is frowned 
upon or ridiculed in the new group. A child fram a rural background is 
likely to experience adjustment difficulties in an urban or sub-urban 
setting. Until the child learns and.accepts the cultural values of his new 
group, he not only will be deprived of social acceptance but may even be 
the object of ridicule and scorn, 


It is nccessary for the school staff and community te take special 
steps to bring children in contact with one another. 


f) Being expert: One way for a child to gain acceptance is to be 
very good at something valued by other children e.g. being a competent 
athlete is likely to be a social asset. Thus social acceptance is closely 
related to the child's ability to distinguish himself from his associates. He 
makes himself felt and admired in the group by doing things that make him 
stand out rather than by refraining. from things the group would dislike. 
Inthe accepted child the disliked traits are compensated for by socially 
approved traits ; in the rejected or neglected child, the desirable traits are 

" overshadowed by the undesirable ones. 
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Ifexpertness is an important role in child's social adjustment, it 
should be: possible | to improve the status of an isolated child by making 
an existing talent more visible to the class. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS : 


Since peer acceptance plays an important role ` in child's socii 
adjustment, every possible attempt isto be made to improve the child's 
social acceptance before the group gets into the habit of neglecting or 
rejecting him. and before he gets into the habit of withdrawing from the 
group or of using unacceptable Behaviour pattern in his aa to win 
acceptance. I 


Two major obstacles stand in the way of improving the child's 
acceptance. The first is the failure of parents and teachers to recognize 
the child's poor social adjustments until he has becomes a social isolate. 
Parents have a tendency to overestimate their child's social acceptance and 
blame other. childetn when their child isnot accepted. Teachers often 
regard a child as well adjusted if he does good school work and cause 
little or no trouble in the classroom. They frequently fail to recognize in 
a child the traits that will make him unacceptable to other children. 


Secondly, the fundamental values by which people judge others like- 
wise remain stable. ; Within a group, the child acquires a reputation, and 
even if he changes, his reputation generally does not undergo any change. 


But attempts 'to “increase a child's acceptance often meet with - 
considerable success. As discussed above a child who is isolated can be 
given an opportunity to work and play with other children in the group 
through seating arrangements in the classroom, through group project and 
by rotating leadership for different group projects. A child who lacks 
the skills needed to keep pace with the activities of his peers can be given 
help in acquiring these skills. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS 
MR. JUSTICE SISIR ‘KUMAR MUKHERJEA 


_. .Iregard it as an honour to have been asked to deliver the 
Convocation Addresk of the Institute, de Chandernagor i in this historic 
building from which French Administators have presided over the destiny 
of this proud and picturesque city for well over a century. Indeed 
Chandernagore is unique. She has an importance out of all proportion 
to her dimensions. ' Situated in the heart of Gangetic Bengal, literally 
and metaphorically, she has seen many vicissitudes of fortune. Chander- 
nagore first came into prominence in 1674 when she became a French 
settlement. In 1688 the city was ceded to France by Emperor Aurungzeb. 
Though captured twice by the British, she remained French till 1950. 
After the last War, France conferred on her the status of a Free Town. 
On the basis of a plebiscite held in 1949, the French Government, at the 
request of the Indian Government, accepted in 1950 the appointment, 
as a provisional measure, of an Indian Administator. Ultimately in 1952 
‘by. a Treaty of Cession, France transferred the city to India. The 
Treaty was to take: effect from the date when India had taken over her 
administration. | 


It will be seen; at once that Chandernagore remained i in | long and 
intimate association with France for nearly three centuries. She nursed 
the genius of Dupleix who subsequently played an important role in the 
episode of Anglo-French rivalry. One of her daughters, Catherine le 
Grand, of mixed parentage, married Napoleon's Foreign Minister Talley- 
rand and by her beauty and wit, became an object of attention in the 
society of Paris. In the early French period of her history, the ebb and 
tide in the fortune' of French arms often affected her. Ata later 
stage, in common with the rest of French India, the elected representatives 
of Chandernagore sat in the Chamber of Deputies in Paris. 


The close and continuous association of Chandernagore with France . 
was not without its consequences. It is intersting to compare Chander- 
nagore with Pondicherry in the context of their French heritage. There 
were no ville noire and ville blanche in Chandernagore. Much smaller in 
dimensions, a tiny French enclave surrounded on ali sides by Indian 
territory, without the advantage ofa port to permit direct access to 
' France, Chandernagore has always remained Bengali to the core. Even 
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in the heyday of French influence, no citizen of Indian origin, in course 
of an election address, could describe himself and his audience as nous 
les francais as he did in Pondicherry. Even ten years ago, one could 
hardly go for an evening walk on the strand, at Pondicherry without 
hearing Tamil couples talking in French. Such a thing was unthinkable 
in Chandernagore. The Bengalis,. like the French, do not speak any 
language other than their own if they can help it, though unlike the 
French, they. do not expect others to speak their language. Pondicherry 
opted for merger but not without a wrench. Chandernagore unhesitat- 
ingly accepted merger without any qualm. Even to-day there are fifteen 
thousand French nationals of Indian origin in Pondicherry. .1 dare say, 
there are very few in Chandernagore. l 


Though never a part of British India, Chandernagore can claim a 
proud record of service in the Indian national struggle for freedom. Not 
only did she provide.refuge to Indian revolutionaries but some of her 
noblest sons also fought against. British Rule. The names of Rashbehari 
Bose, Kanailal Datta and Jyotish Chandra Ghose will live in national 
memory. The city has been sanctified by its association with Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and Sri Aurobindo. A citizen of Chandernagore is indeed a 
citizen of no mean city. ` 


Though the French heritage of Chandernagore is not visible on the 
surface, it does exist. The French system of education, French laws, 
French administration and paticipation in the common stock of French 
civilisation have left a deep impress on the city and her people. To 
preserve and foster a valuable cultural heritage is a sacred duty. Wein 
India often speak of our unity in diversity and are proud of it. Tolerance, 
understanding, reception of ideas from far and near, are in the Indian 
tradition. Let the French flower blossom on the banks of the Bhagirathi. 
It would be foolish to play the iconoclast. One may alter the name of a 
street or an institution, delete all visible signs of the French past of 
Chandernagore but one cannot delete the French from the pages of her 
history. The British are proud of their Roman ruins and their Norman 
castles. Those are carefully preserved. It is painful to see the old 
familiar gate going to pieces, the gate with the inscription ‘liberté, égalité, 
fraternité by which one used to enter Chandernagore. Why don't you 
restore the gate and re-instate the inscription, universal in its appeal, as a 
memorial of the most colourful period of your history ? It will bite no 
one. By contrast, the handsome statue of Dupleix, a noble piece of 
sculpture which adorns this building is a source of delight to all who have 


an eye for art and a feeling for history. We must remember that we have 
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to build on the foundations of the past. 
history is a doctrine of barren negation, that can ony endi in monotony ^ 


and frustration: ' 
I have spoken 


was transferred | to India. 


Government of India 


heritage in Chandernagore in accordance with the wishes of her people | 


of the Treaty of Cession. by which E E 
Article 9 of the Treaty provides that the | 
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shall assist in the continuance of thé French’ cultural 


and shall permit the continuance or establishment of cultural services roy 
the Government of the French Republic. M 


In 1966 an. Agreement was made between the Indian and the French . 


‘Governments which 
operation. 


appreciate that under 





provided for cultural, 


scientific and technical co- 
By some of the Articles of thie Agreement, specific provisions : 
have been made for promotion of French studies. 


You will, therefore, 


ithe Treaty of Cession as also under the Agreement, l 
the Union Government has pledged its support for a cause which the * 


Institute’ of Chandernagore i is trying to serve. May I,in all humility, _ 


remind the Union Government and the French Government, of their” 
obligations under the treaty, and invite them to assist the- Institute, . in ` 
every possible manner, to enable it to achieve its object ? 


| 


Rejection of the héritage ae : 


M 


EN 


The Institute was sponsored by the Government of India i in consulta- ` 
tion with the State [Government to implement. the Treaty of Cession. . 


Under its distinguished President, Dr. Suniti 


Kumar Chatterjee, - its. 


Director, a Government Officer of rank and, distinction, and Professor, 


Kali Chorone Karmocar, the Institute has done mu 


t 
studies 


ch to promote French | 
and develop Indo-French culturàl relations. 


it .maintains a. 


museum of historical relics, maps . and plans of the early French period of 
. Chandernagore, French journals once published here, and a variety of 


objects of Art. The 


bed of Dupleix is one of its main attractions. 


The 


museum has been enriched by the acquisition of the Art collection of 


Harihar Sett, a distinguished antiquarian of Chandernagore. 


There i is an 


Art Gallery and a library. The library contains a respectable number of 





French books, reviews; journals and periodicals. 
French India are included in the collection. 


Official journals of © 


_ The Institute’ ‘holds classes | 


in the French language and literature, and confers certificates and. 


diplomas. 


means at its disposal, 


Valuable work'has been done by the tastit, siis the limited > 
;buta great deal more remains to be done. - 


It is. 


only on the basis of co- operation on the part of the people of Chanderna- . 
dedication, and their enthusiasm for their cultural. 


gore, their spirit of 
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heritage that the Institute can.grow and flourish. I-have no doubt that- 
the Administration, on its part, will not be lacking in its Support for - 
the Institute. F : 


May I now, with your leave, diis a few words on the relevance 
of French studies in India? It is common knowledge that during the 
Middle Ages, Latin was the language of intenational intercourse and of 
learning, all over the continent. It was the vehicle of scholastic 
philosophy, of science, of diplomacy and to a cértain extent, of literature 
as well. The Magna Carta was expressed in Latin. Roger Bacon in 
England and Abelard in France wrote their philosophical works in Latin. - 
Even after the emergence of nationalism, Latin continued to hold sway 
for a long time. Newton propounded the theory of gravitation in his 
Principia Mathematica in Latin. Sir Thomas More portrayed his ideal © 
State of Utopia in Latin and Bacon initiated a revolution in Logic in 
his Novum Organum in Latin. . i 


. It was only through Latin that a writer could reach a wider public in - 
Europe. Milton wrote a good many Latin poems. His political tracts : 
in defence of Cromwell and the Republic were in Latin. The Renaissance 
did not make any appreciable inroad into this tradition. Erasmus, a - 
typical product of the Renaissance wrote in Latin. A change was however 
soon to begin. From the seventeenth century, French began to assert 
itself in the field of diplomacy and polite learning. In the Middle Ages, 
France had been the citadel of the institution of chivalry. Norman 
knights who fought in the battles of the Crusades in large numbers had . 
spread the French speech in Malta, Sicily and the Near East. The 
literature of chivalry and allegory, the Chansons de Geste, Fabliaux, 
works like Roman de la Rose and Chanson de Roland and the songs m 
of the troubadours of Provence and trouvēres of the north exercised a 
profourid influence on the nascent literatures of Western Europe. It has ` 
been claimed by some French literary critics that in his style and outlook 
on life, Chaucer was basically a French poet, a claim which can be made 
with some justification. Already during the reign of Francis I, a patron 
of learning and painting, the.French language had acquired a considerable : 
importance in Europe. Apart from England, an island ‘with an insular 
culture, and. Spain, a country of strong local traditions, the French were 
the first among European peoples to unite into a nation.. The geogra- 
phical position of France, the gradual accession of her political power 
and her rich and productive literary tradition, made the influence of her 
language increasingly felt all over .the continent. Long before her 
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political. ascendancy ‘began, France had. extended her cultural orbit . 
considerably. With the political supremacy of France after the Thirty. 
Years War, culminating i in the reign of Louis XIV, the influence. of the - 
French language and of French literature penetrated every corner of the 
continent. French. largely suplanted Latin. It became the common 
language of a humane culture, of learning, of diplomacy and of polite 
conversation. The court of sLouis XIV radiated a spirit of refinement, 
grace and elegance which expressed itself through. the French language. 
The French could | legitimately claim for their language Ja’ mission : 
civilisatrice de la langue francaise. Every princeling in Central Europe ` 
modelled his palace on the palace of Versailles. A German count 
in .addressing a lettér to his wife or mistress described himself as yotre 
.esclave. The most hostile diplomatic document ended and still ends with 
the words veuillez accepter, Excellence, les assurances renouvelées de 
ma plus haute considération, ‘please accept your Excellency, further ` 
assurances of my highest consideration’. The flood of French influence 
continued at high tide throughout the eighteenth century and the first 
half of the nineteenth: The political. enemies of France railed against 
France in French and offered homage and hospitality to French philoso- | 
phers and men-of letters. The highest military honours still conferred 
'in Germany are pour le mérite introduced: ‘by Frederick the: ‘Great, a 
political enemy of France. 





It became the;ambition of the aristocracy and tlie country gentry 
all over Europe to cultivate the French language and correspond in. 
French. French governesses and French tutors became the rage. 
Sometimes it produced strange consequences. A squire in a remote 
provincial town in Russia was looking for a French tutor for his young 
son. A Frenchman [offered his services to teach French for a handsome. 
remuneration. Aftera couple of years, the tutor left for home. The 
young man went to Moscow for a coürse of higher studies at the 
University. There he discovered to his dismay that his tutor was not 
a Frenchman at all | buta Finn who had ij him Finnish pretending 
that it was French. - ER 20m 





The domination of French in y His eighisenti century is clearly seen 
in the hesitation felt ‘by Gibbon in choosing the language in which he 
should write his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. He very nearly 
. wrote his great work jin French. Pushkin’s earliest verses were in French, 
and. Heine, with his characteristic irony, wrote that coming. from 
Germany -where French was spoken only by men of education he was.. 
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surprised.to find on his arrival in France, that everybody: spoke French. 

Tolstoy’s War and Peace open with exhortations against Napoleon in- 
French. As late as 1893 Oscar Wilde wrote his Salomé in French which 
was translated into English by his friend Lord'Alfred Douglas. Although 

Napoleon’s conquests aroused political hostility towards France over a 
large part of the continent, they. did not:alter the balance of cultural 
forces. The Code Napoleon was accepted as a model all over Europe. . 


The traditional friendship between France and the Ottoman 
Empire had brought the. French language into vogue in the Near and 
the Middle East. to which Napoleon’s brief but- culturally productive 
occupation. of Egypt gave a stimulus. In the result, even to-day, though 
the.use of English has spread French has not lost its pre-eminence in 
those regions. French is still the international linguistic currency in 
North Africa, Indo-China and a large part of Polynesia. It is spoken 
as the mother tongue in the province of Quebec in: Canada, Belgium, a 
part Switzerland, in the former French colonies in the Caribbean and in 
Mauritius where the majority of the people are of Indian origin. It is 
one of the official languages of the United Nations and is in use in all 
international conférences. The importance and utility of French as a 
means of international cultural exchange need no emphasis. A diplomat, 
even to-day, makes à. démarche or seeks an entente or a détente. It will 
be otiose to remind you that a knowledge of French opens the doors to 
one of the richest literatures of the world, which has played a significant 
role in the literary history of many nations. Only the other day, during 
his tercentenary- celebrations, attention was drawn to the large number 
of translations from Moliére done by generations -of Indian "writers. ` 
Michael Madhushdan Dutt addressed a sonnet to Victor Hugo, translated 
some of La Fontaine's Fablēs and made an adaptation of Moliére's Le 
Tartuffe. Toru Dutt, a gifted poet full of promise, who died young, 
translated in A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields a large number of poems 
from De Vigny, André Chenier, Musset, Baudelaire, Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, Leconte de Lisle and others. Edmund Gosse wrote in the 
Examiner that he was surprised that these translations were made by an 
Indian girl into the measures of the original. She wrote a novel in 
French Le Journal de Mademoiselle D” Arvers. The locale of the novel, 
is France during the sixties of the nineteenth century. Jyotirindranath. 
Tagore, Pramatha Chaudhuri and Indira Devi Chaudhurani translated 
French works, In our time, Sudhindranath Datta has written excellent. 
critical essays on aspects of French literature. Romain Rolland has been 
widely read in our.country, largely because of his association with 


i 
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Tagore and Gandhi. | His Lives of Ramakrishna: and Vivekananda: are” 
regarded as classics.. The Selections from his Journal published: pos- ' 
thumously under the title-of Inde throw light on personalities prominent 
in Indian - public lifelin the recent: past. André-Gide- translated: Tagore' S: 


Gitanjali to-which-heicontribūted a'memorable-introductiom 


The predilection of the French fòr order, ċohereñce, precision and. 
logic has made their prose an admirable instrument of expression. 
Other peoples have: produced ‘poetry of merit and: distinction:but * there is 
no-prose comparable ito the French. Byits syntax, use.of -words-with-an 
almost scientific precision, its nuances, its intellectual content, its logical 
progression, French | prose yields the kind of satisfaction one extracts 
from an elegant solution to a;mathematical problem. To be able to read 
and enjoy French prose can be a possession for life. Only in French it is 
possible to say bonne comme la prose. The Academie - Francaise founded . 
in 1635 by Cardinal Richlieu also reffects those. traits of the French mind . 
which have made Frehch prose what it is. It exercises an authority. Over . 
the language which no other institution does over any language anywhere 

else. "One of its principal: functions: is to compile and-revise a- dictionary: i 
of the French language. "Thé use of & word- not approved. by the 
Academie stands condemned by:common acceptance. Itis only possible 
in France to dismiss, i ina lexicon, a word used by a poet of Mallarmē's 
stature, with the brief remark ‘ceai west- pas francais. Y haveno doubt 
that the study of Freitch literature, a literature animated by critical spirit: 
will be‘a useful corrective to Indian habits of thought, too- PENR to refuse 
to make distinctions and digress into irrelevances. l 





The French have made notable contributions to. the jud of. 
Indology. The Tra els of Bernier and Tavernier are among the sources 
of Indian: History of the Moghul period. Anquetil Duperron by his 
translation of the. Upanishads into Latin from the Persian of Dara 
Shikoh, introduced the Upanishads into Europe. A- host of French 
. scholars, as for example, Emile Sénart, Burnouf, Garcin de Tassy, 
Foucher, Guimet andļin more recent times, René ‘Grousset and Sylvain 

Levi have .done valuable work in the field'and' extended ‘the frontiers of 
 Jndological studies. "The French Indologists have infused a humane 
spirit into their study of the subject. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
reminded us that in the eighties of the eighteenth century à French 
official at Chandernagore, Auguste Aussant; compiled a French-Bengali 
dictionary which is lying in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris in its 
original manuscript. | The Bengali words are in the Roman script witha 
French orthography. He expressed the opinion that the work would be 
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of considerable austen for the „study of Bengali phonetics. Tt is still 
awaiting publication; : 


It is often thought that for'studies in science, German i isa sine gii 
non and French ‘has little to offer. Thisis a misconception. Valuable 
work has been done in France in the Fundamental Science aiid as 
knowledge of French is certainly desirable, if not indispensable to those 
who: wish.to remain in touch with the latest scientific developments:. 


The significance of the French language should not be assessed 
merely: by the value of French literature, rich though it is, or by the. 
number of countries where it isspokem or understood, by its utility in 
many fields of knowledge or by its value as an'international language. It 
is generally accepted that the. civilisation of France is the least insular and 
the most universal of the great civilisations of the world. It has justly 
been said tout homme a deux patries, la sienne, et puis la France, every 
man has:two countries, his own'and France. A'foreigner feels more at 
home in France than elsewhere. For generations, writers, artists, 
philosophers and the élite from all over Europe have made Paris their 
home. Paris is'still' the intellectual capital of Europe: There are more 
foreigners or people of foreign originin France than in any other country. 
Someone vividly expressed the American nostalgia for France; though not 
without a touch of banter, when he said that good Americans go to 
Paris after they-die. The French are unique in their ready and willing 
acceptance of aliens who enter the-orbit of their civilisation: In concrete 
terms, it means that if you speak French and are in sympathy with the 
spirit of France, all doors are open to you. No distinction is made on 
grounds of race, colour or creed. I remember. having.once met.a Tamil 
gentleman. from Pondicherry going out to a French colony as its 
Governor. 


It-has: been: claimed: that in. heri concern for logic, clarity and formal. 
* perfection; in: her passion for evolving theories and: schools of Art, 
Literature, and Philosophy, France is a true child -and successor to 
Greece: Aristotle’s Poetics, rejected or quietly passed over in practice 
elsewhere, found.ready acceptance in France. Racine proved that it was 
still. possible to write great tragedy within the steel frame of les trois 
unités. in the manner of Euripides. 

Tt'is true that the civilisation of France is distinguished by sweetness 
and light which Matthew Arnold thought was the hallmark of Hellenic 
civilisation. The correspondence however ends.there. Unlike.the Greeks, 
the: French. have always.-been receptive in.their attitude to civilisations 


T 
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- other than their own. They. never. regarded: the .rest of the world: as - 
- inhabited by barbarians as the Greeks did. Alexander the..Great was an : 
exception, but it has to be remembered that Macedon was on the fringe 
of Greece, outside the i inner pale of Hellenic civilisation, and Alexander, . 
exceptional. in so māny "Ways, was an exception in-his. attitude. to alien - 

cultures,. : . i 


The French were the first to recognize the merits of the British z 
Parliamentary system of Government. Montesquieu and Voltaire openly 
expressed their admiration for the genius of the British Constitution. The. 
French readily acknowledged the greatness of Shakespeare though he had . 
` trampled upon every article of their literary and artistic canon. They 
were responsible for the enormous vogue of Byron all over the continent, s 
who in his own country, was never regarded as a poet in the first rank, i 
and dismissed as a French superstition. It was Madame de Stael who 
revealed in De L Allémagne the true significance of the German spirit, the 
worth of German achievements, and. centuries after Tacitus had spoken, of 
German virtues in his Germania, paid a. tribute to the German character. l 
Yt was again M. de Vogue. who in his Le Roman. Russe. drew the attention” 
of Europe, for the first time, to the greatness of the Russian novel. It - 
was not an accident that Heine and Turgenev spent their last days in Paris. 
and that nine masterpieces out of ten, placed under ban in the countries 
of their origin, were published in France. - It is equally not an accident 
that France has brought into existence the European Common Market, an 
institution fraught vilki immense possibilities. l 





France has a genius for assimilation. "Av very large prēportion of the 
population of Franceļis of alien origin. Emigrants in large numbers from’ 
Poland, from Eastern and Southern Europe, from Russia, from South ' 
America and from the French Colonies have settled in France dnd have 
become Frenchmen ‘imperceptibly in the course of a few generations. 
Indeed, the French language is the highway toa any cosmopolitan and 
humane civilisation. . ; i 





Do not forget that there is also a lighter side of earning French. | 
You will not know what you are eating for your potage or your entrée in’ 
any fashionable hotel or restaurant where the bill of fare is in French, if 
you are ignorant of the language. Moreover, the letters R.S.V.P. on an’ 
invitation card will be hieroglyphs to you if you do -not know a they- 
stand for. 


pes 


_ This is an occasion for review of the facilities which exist for Pn is 
studies in our part of the country. . There isa E of French i jm, 
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- the University. of: Calcutta ‘andcalso:one at Jadavpur University. The 
: University ofiBurdwan, L:understand, sis: making: arrangements -to initiate 
; a Department of French Studies. .cAtthe. University of Galcutta;: French 
' 2 isstaught at.the post-graduate level-to-a:haridful of students. -~ The Univer- 
‘sity hast.no‘Professor -of French. The. numbemofcFrench-teachers is:very 
few. Though -Jadavpur .University provides -fors asdegréexicourse. in 
.. Comparative. Literature, the..state.of affairs.in French-Studies.is no better. 
: The-fact remains that'a sound base for. French studies is lacking. --Except 
„cina few missionary colleges, as for example; inthe St..Xavier's.College 
- sand the. Loreto:House, where Erench:is taught more -by..accident than: by 
design, French is not among.the:subjects. :taught-at-the college level. ~ Tt is 
hardly taught in schools. There is an optional paper in Commercial 
French in the course for the degree of Bachelor of Commerce, but if one 
isto judge by results, the level of French acquired by students beggars 
description. Alliance Francaise of Calcutta, under the able guidance of 
its Director Monsieur Jean Francois Maure, and the Institut de Chander- 
nagore under the leadership of Professor K. C. Karmocar, who was recently 
awarded by the French Government the palmes academiques in recognition 
of his services to Indo-French cultural co-operation, are fighting heroically 
to overcome the apathy and doing useful work. Talent is not lacking 
among our young men and women. Some of you might have seen recent 
performances of Moliére's George Dandin, Le Médecin malgré lui, Le 
Bourgeois gentilhomme and the modern symbolical play Le Rhinoceros on 
the stage, given by the students and teachers of the Universities, the 
Alliance Francaise and the Institut de Chandernagore. They deserve high 
praise. What is lacking is a meaningful and practical programme of 
French studies from the primary stage on which alone any further deve- 
lopment can rest. I understand that in Maharashtra, French is taught in 
a large number of colleges. There is no reason why in our universities, 
French should not be made an optional or a subsidiary subject for those 
who go in for higher studies in English literature. French studies may 
very well be made obligatory for those who offer themselves for a course 
incomparative literature or comparative philology. French may also 
constitute a part of the repertoire of advanced studies or research in the 
Fundamental Sciences. Ihave often felt that our research scholars in 
International Law, in the Humanities, no less than in Science, are handi- 
capped by their ignorance or inadequate knowledge of any foreign 
language. Sra : 
I hope, I have, in the limited time at my disposal, said enough to 
satisfy you that there is a case for promotion of French studies which 
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should not go by default. I appeal to you all, to the Union Government 
and the State Government, to our educationists, and last but not the least, 
to the people of Chandernagore and those living beyond her borders, to 
preserve and foster a valuable cultural heritage and not permit it to die of 
inanition through lack of attention. Let Bengal which has been the cradle 
of cultural movements, the home of new ideas, take lead in this direction. 


In conclusion, i may I offer my congratulations to those who-have won 
certificates, diplomas and awards in their studies? Young friends, the 
future rests in your hands. Yours is the privilege to achieve the might- 
have-beens of yesterday and realise the dream of One World. In that 
great task, I wish you all the best that life can offer. 

t 
Ū ļ 
[5 


x 
` 


BONOPHUL ON LITERATURE 


[Interview taken by Mr. Subhas Ghosal 
- of Amrita Bazar Patrika] 


O. How did you observe the first Republic day ? Did your write: 
„on that occation ? , 

Á. No. I did not write on the occasion of the first Republic day. 
But Ican recollect that I closed my Pathological Laboratory to ēbserve 
the glorious day. I became proud on seeing that our dream had at last 
been translated into reality. We wanted to throw off the yoke of the 
British rule and in order to fulfil our mission a host of patriots sacrificed 
their lives. Our march towards the goal of freedom could not be 
stopped because patriotism was above all to us. 

Q. Do you think that the writers should hold their pens consider- 
ing the prevailing condion of India ? 

A. Why not? as literature is a guiding force which enlivens 
society. During the foreign rule the countrymen were inspired by the 
works of the writers. 

It is a sacred task for the writers to lead society ahead and during 
the present days if any sort of unhealthiness appears in the field of litera- . 
ture it is the duty of the writers to take the help of the pen which is 
~ mightier than the sword to weed out the hedge. 

Q. Do you read the works of modern writers ? If you read, please 
give your impression about their writings. i 

A. Ido not feel interest in the reading of modern writing. When 
I make attempts to read them. my urge in no time is subdued. In the 
modern leterature obscenity under the grab of reality is depicted usually 
and I think that this sort of literature can never impart any idealism and 
artistic outlook to society. Otherwise it is ruinous. 

These writers write only to make money. But yet, I do not say that 
there are no young talented writers. But they are unable to earn name 
and fame because the publishers usually do not publish their writings. 

Q. Should there be any demarcation between literature and obscene 
literature ? Do you think that the touch of obsceneity is present in the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata ? 

A. There is no demarcation between literature and obscene 
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literature. But in the true literature the, confluence of truth, universality l 
. and beauty is obsetved. 


' While we: go' through ‘the’ Ramayana and the Mahabharata—these 

-«two epics:«take-us.to:the. land -óf*a great and ideal world. The total 

srimpression- abouttthe epics is noble and we receive the touch of screnity 
and ona | 


~“ Materials like cement, brick, iron are required-for the construction 
of a building. But if anybody does not know how-to-erect a'building 
"-but-only:-eollects the materials'should:-he-be»regarded asan architect ? ? 
‘Itis so in‘the-case! lof a:writer, too. 


Q. Should ‘the modern writers change’ their attitude”. While-they 
write for the children ? "That means, should the piot on~ ghosts,’ kings, 
. queens and demons be abandoned ? 


A. Not at.all Because, in modern children's literature the 

. children are deprived of having any scope to fly on the wings of imagina- 

tion. Usually the modern writings are based om ihe pote chawindlers, 
robbers, notoriousicharacters and so on. ` TE : 


"Tadmit that. the’ horse with the wings is an imaginary figure. But 
the children should be given chance to ride on that unearthly horse and 
thus they can indulge themselves in dreams. This sort ‘of imagination 

: hélps*shape-the-children’s-mind ‘into. a: perfect-one.- Invthe< fairy eles there 
--must~be-the-touch “of imagination. - hd bis 


Modern children' s literature makes the’ ctiildrēnarrogant; miséhiev- 
ous and notorious. I think that'the modern litearure and cinema are'the 
` -main cause of the social status ‘deteriorating’ day to: day. 


Q. May the creative ‘writings ‘sometimes be used: asi mere propa- 
--ganda: diteature ? l att Lc : 


A. Creative liteature ` is” salways” something ~new-" -and obviously 
` healthy too. The: writers who indulge themselves: in'creativé literature 
dwell in their own respective world. ' "Their: creation is unique in its kind. 
Their depicted characters can 'claim originality. As: “for : examples— 
Bankim Chandra’s' Durgeshnaiidini-oF Karialákanta: ‘They-have absolutely 
“been ‘created: by Bankimchadra. So, this sort'óf..:literature can «never: be 
regarded as propaganda literature. .' C : ¢ A 

” But "yet, it "should - be*mentionēd *that-creativewriters sometimes 

become the -mouthpiece of the have-nots, the'süffering humanity. *Never- 

theless, this type of writings too are not propaganda literature.' Nildarpan 
.Lor. Uncle Tom's Gabin are not:āt all prejudice-bound literature... 


BIOCHEMICAL ASPECTS OF POLLUTION 
PROBLEM AND ITS CONTROL 


G..C. CHATTERJEE 


Human civilization has brought not only alot of advantages in 
everyday living of individuals, but it has also been responsible for creating 
health hazards as a result of pollution of the environment. In the 
prehistoric times when man used to live in forests and maintain their 
living in hunting animals, eating fruits and drinking water from the 
fountains and streams there was hardly any pollution of the nature they 
had to face with. Then gradually they learnt the methods of cooking 
food materials by burning fuels. It was probably the first incidence of 
environmental pollution by human individuals. Thereafter several 
centuries elapsed, man became civilized, the nations became developed 
both industrially and agriculturally.  General-conditions of the living of 
millions of people were raised considerably because of scientific and - 
technological developments. It was later on found that these 
developments led to not only their progress and prosperity but they 
brought about also the menace of environmental pollution and subsequent 
health hazard because ofthe release of effluents and other unwanted 
industrial toxicants into the nature. Gradually it became really alarming. 


During the recent years we have seen a lot of interest shown 
towards controlling the environmental pollution, particularly in the 
highly developed countries of the West and also in Japan and several 
actions have been taken in those countries to safeguard the interest of 
public health. In our country which is gradually emerging as an 
industrially developed country in the world we are having rapid industriali- 
zation and exploitation of vast natural resources. Obviously this has 
brought the menace of polluting the environment and affecting the health 

_ Status of the people. 


There are chances of heavy metal contamination amongst the 
labourers employed in the industry and in the mines, and also of a large 
scale pollution of the water and the soil caused by chemical and physical 
agents. .Not only the labourers working in specific industries or in the 
mines are subjected to the exposure of heavy metal in toxic doses which 
often brings about big metabolic alterations but also the population 
living in the nearby places are subjected to contamination by the industrial 
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effluents and face the same sort of situation. In the dalās countries 
like India there is no control over the pattern of urbanization and 
industrial. development thereby creating the pollution gionem a more 
complicated one. 


Another very. doterésting aspect of the problem of pollution in the 
developing country like India is contamination of the environment by 
the insecticides and pesticides. India is rapidly becoming-an industrially 
advanced country no doubt but the growth. rate of population is very 
alarmingly high. This is responsible for -increase in the poverty of the - 
population leading to; decrease in the per capita provision of the agricul- 
tural commodities. Hence it is obvious that only industrialization cannot 
help banishing poverty and fighting out malnutrition from our population . 
and rapid development of agricultural production is very much needed. 
This could be achieved through various means, one of them being 
protection of the crops from the attack of weeds and diseases by the use - 
of. insecticides and pesticides. The total crop loss due- to weeds and 
diseases in our country approximately amounts to 15% equivalent to 12 
hundred crores of rupees worth of grains in a year. It has been — 
estimated that 1 kg of insecticide produces additional 200 kg: of food 
grains. These pesticides and insecticides are known to have damaging 
effects on the living; systems and on the basis of these effects several- 
developed countries 'in the world have recently suspended the use of 
these pesticides even at the cost of the agricultural production. Although f 
the use of pesticides i in our country is very Very low and is about. 1/100th 
of the amount used in advanced countries and also India cannot at 
present take the risk of suspending the use of pesticides at the cost of 
production, a'critical survey is needed to pick up the right type of 
pesticides having minimum damaging effect on theliving systems and 
about monitoring the extent of contamination of the soil, water and food 
materials due to these substances. 


Ín general the| nature. of pollution is classified into four main 
different types viz. biological, chemical, physical and radioative. In -this 
review we shall deal'with the chemical.types of pollution. The. changes 
of.chemical pollution have greatly increased as a result of expansion of 
industries in our country. There are various types of chemical compounds 
which are responsible'for pollution and these are, several acids, alkalies 
and salts of various elements like arsenic, barium, boron, cadmium, lead, 
mercury, caesium, chromium, copper, cyanides, iron, cobalt, molybdenum, 
nickel, manganese,, potassium, zinc, selenium, strontium, ‘sulphur eic. 
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organic compounds like chloroform extractable, carbamates, chlorinatéd 
hydrocarbons, dyes, greases, industrial plastics, nitrosamines, organic 
chemicals, organic thiosulphate, phenols etc. Special emphasis has been 
given in our laboratory to study the toxic effects of cadmium, mercury, 
lead, zinc, cobalt, molybdenum etc. and also the chlorinated hydrocarbons 
like DDT, the widely used insecticide and polychlorinated biphenyls, an 
industrial waste, in particular relation to various biochemical and 
physiological parameters like growth rate, organ weight, hemoglobin 
- content, vitamin C content of the tissues, several enzymes of L-ascorbic 
acid metabolism, alterations of the cellular morphology as studied by the 
histological techniques and also certain chemical constituents of the cell 
like lipids etc. i 
Now let us have a look into how various metal ions seem to be 
involved in the physiological functioning of the living system. It is known 
thata very large number of elements are present in the living system and 
some. of them in such small amounts that their precise concentrations . 
could not be measured. The beneficial and adverse effects of these trace 
elements are known for centuries, but their exact biochemical role is 
being investigated during the last several years. On the basis of the 
information received so far the trace elements are classified mainly in three 
different types namely, essential, non-essential and toxic elements. Some- 
times the classification appears to be misleading one because some of 
these essential elements become toxic when ingested at sufficiently high 
level. At the present moment, about 14 trace elements are believed to be 
essential for the living system and these are iron, iodine, copper, zinc, 
cobalt, molybdenum, selenium, chromium, manganese, nickel, tin, silicon, 
fluoride and vanadium. There are certain other metal ions which are 
normally not present in the living system, but sometimes they are present 
because of environmental exposure, such as mercury, cadmium and lead, 
These metal ions appear to be highly toxic and are responsible for public 
health concern. These elements frequently interact with each other and 
also with the essential trace elements either at the absorptive or at the 
tissue level, thereby interfering with the metabolic system. Sometimes it 
is found that the biological actions of elements both essential and toxic 
are often conditioned by metal ion antagonism such as zinc prevents 
cadmium toxicity, tungsten prevents molybdenum toxicity or selenium 
prevents mercury toxicity etc. The bases of such antagonism are largely 
unexplored and their roles in manifestation of toxicity of heavy metals are 
practically unknown. The essential elements act in various ways in the 
biological systems. They may be part of the active site of the enzymes 
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thereby directly participating inthe biochemical catalysis, or they may . 
stabilize the structures of. proteins and nucleic acid and thus indirectly 
affecting the function or they may interact with certain sites on enzymes 
or.cell membranes thereby modifying the activity or the transport functi- 
ons respectively or they may alter the: morphological eoausnrstion of - 


cellular.or subcellular iparticles. 


In the case of: contamination of the ānimat life with chlorinated 
hydrocarbons various types of physiological .alterations develop and 
these include effects on the nervous system showing hyperexcitability, i 
tremor and convulsion with decrease in brain acetylcholine and 
norepinephrine. There are changes in the subcellular morphology. 
including nuclear enlargement etc. "Chronic intoxication of rats with 


DDT is known to alter the lipid composition of the liver tissues and . 


several microsomal drug metabolizing enzymes of the tissue. There are 
various other biochemical alterations .also at the level of enzymes or of 
other biochemical constituents. ‘In this laboratory effects of DDT and ` 
polychlorinated biphenyl at the level of certain enzymes regulating the - 
vitamin C metabolism or of the ' morphological characteristics of the cell 
or of biochemical constituents particularly of LB composition have 
been studied. i 


Before the various effects of the toxic metal i ions and of chlorinated 
hydrocarbons are discussed in detail,- the. sources of con.amination of 
these chemical substances are presented. Very recently there is a wide 

publicity in Japan about the inland "coastal marine waters becoming 
" contaminated with mercury resulting i in the death of human population . 
as caused’ by consumption of contaminated fish. The fish acquires this 
mercury from the industrial inorganic mercury waste dumped into the 
rivers. This inorganic mercury is dissolved by bacteria and the insoluble 
inorganic mercury is converted to highly soluble methylmercury. In this 
form mercury is readily absorbed by aquatic organisms and is 
subsequently concentrated in the tissues through the food chain. In most 
of the fishes thriving in contaminated water, more than 9095" of the 
mercury is found in the form of methyl mercury. The question arises : 
Where from this mercury comes in the marine animals? It has been 
estimated that the world production of mercury is 9,000 metric tons per 
year and some part of it escapes into water, air and soil. In coal it has 
been found that the average content of mercury is approximately of the 
order of 1 ppm, similar is the concentration of mercury in the mineral. 
oils. The total consumption of coal per year comes'to approximately 
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500 million metric tons which would release approx. 500 metric tons of 
mercury to the atmosphere. If the amount of mercury released to the 
atmosphere is calculated out of burning of the mineral oil, the total 
figure of the release of mercury to the atmosphere -comes approximately 
to the extent of 5,000 metric tons per year. As already stated that this 
mercury is concentrated through the food chain, it has been found out 
that this mercury is first converted to soluble methyl niercury by 
_ bacteria and subsequently taken up by aquatic plants. Certain herbivor- 
ous fishes consume these aquatic plants and take up this methyl mercury 
with further concentration in some of their tissues.. These fishes were 
eaten up by the carnivorous fishes, and by other animals like birds, man 
etc. and further concentrations do occur. Although some amount of 
these toxic substances are excreted through kidney of these animals, this 
process of concentration seems to be very much significant. In almost 
the same way other toxic chemicals like cadmium, lead, DDT and 
polychlorinated biphenyl (PCB) are concentrated and taken up by the 
human system. It is known that cadmium is released into water or air 
as waste products from the cadmium mines in the form of cadmium 
compounds or of cadmium fumes. In the case of lead however, the 
sources of contaminations are lead paints, lead pipes, battery plates and 
gasoline. In the case of PCBitis known that it is an organic effluent 
from plastic industries, and in the case of insecticides like DDT etc. the 
contamination takes place from the plant life and from the soil sprayed 
with the insecticide and also from the air contaminated with these 
chemicals directly affecting the labourers employed in the. respective 
industries. f 


The interrelationship of metal ions and L-ascorbic acid metabolism 
in various species of animals has recently been the topic of interest and 
a few preliminary reports have so far been presented regarding the 
effects of several metal ions in the growth rate and tissue reserve of this 
vitamin in various species of animals. Recent reports from this 
laboratory has clarified this topic to a reasonable extent by investigating 
the effects of various metal ion administration to rats and guineapigs on 
the enzyme activities of the uronic acid pathway and of ascorbic acid 
metabolism. It has been noted that quite a few of the metal ions studied 
have a marked effect on the synthesizing enzyme particularly on L-gulo- 
nolactoue. oxidase. or on the enzymes catabolizing vitamic C, either 
stimulating or inhibiting their activities. Interestingly it has further 
been found that under metal ion toxicosis with either mercury, lead, 
cadmium or vanadium vitamin C supplementation to the toxicated 
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animals can bring about overall improvement of the general conditions 
like growth rate, hemoglobin levels, with simultaneous greater utilization 
of vitamin C as reflected by increased catabolism. There is a definite 
improvement also in respect of the cell morphology in the toxicated but 
vitamin C supplemented groups as observed by histological studies. In 
scorbutic animals where there is a depletion of vitamin C in the tissues 
the metal ion administration leads to a very drastic condition in respect 
"of toxicity. Administration of vitamin C under this condition also 
improves the general conditious of the animals. It is, therefore, suggested 
that vitamin C has.some protective effect against metal ion toxicity. 
Vitamin C is regarded as the most interesting essential nutrient which ` 
has a fairly simple structure and an unusually high requirement as 
compared to other vitamins and very little is known about its exact 
functional importance. This vitamin is involved in a variety of metabolic 
processes and deficiency of this vitamin brings about derangement of 
several metabolic pathways in living system specifically curable by 
vitamin C administration. Another most interesting feature of this 
vitamin is that it is used not only to prevent the deficiency symptoms - 
but also as a therapy towards several pathological conditions. The ^ 
exact way by which this vitamin partially alleviates the metal toxicity is 
not clearly known. 


The biological effects of chlorinated hydrocarbons commonly used 
as insecticides like DDT etc. or of the industrial effluent like PCB appear © 
to be very similar. They bring about increase in liver weight with 
hepatic lipid accumulation. There is a gross change in the histological 
pattern of the livers under either DDT or PCB administration to animals 
causing nuclear enlargement and marked proliferation of hepatic smooth 
endoplasmic reticulum and a typical mitochondria. Various physical 
symptoms like hyperexcitability, tremor, convulsion develop under DDT 
poisoning. This chlorinated hydrocarbon is known to stimulate 
gluconeogenesis, influencing pyruvate carboxylase, PEP carboxykinase, 
fructose diphosphatase and glucose-6-phosphatase. . There is an increased 
catabolism of body protein. These chlorinated hydrocarbons are known 
to cause disorder in the metabolism of steroid hormones and affect the 
male reproductive activity. It is also known that DDT can cause 
depression in the secondary sexual characteristics in chicks. It has been 
reported recently that PCB administration to mothers can lead to a lot of 
abnormalities in the babies like intrauterine growth retardation, 
pigmentation of the skin, spotted skull calcification etc. PCB are known 
to be estrogenically active. Recently it has been found out that DDT or 
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PCB can” seriously interfere with the hepatic metabolism ‘By inducing 
several microsomal enzymes like” 'N-demethylase, nitforeductase etc. and - 
also of-some hemoprotein like cytochrome p-450 and cytochrome bs. 
Administration of DDT is also known to bring about genetic alterations 
as reflected by the chromosomal aberration. Recent observations using: 
hypovitaminotic guineapigs indicate that there is a marked decrease in the 
induction capacity for microsomal enzymes under the influence of DDT 
in these animals. Investigations have been taken up in this laboratory to 
determine the effect of these organochlorine insecticides like DDT or PCB 
on the enzymes of vitamin C metabolism and also in the lipid makeup of 
hepatic tissues in animals. It has been noted that under. administration 
of either DDT, PCB or organophosphorus compound like parathion : 
to animals some of the enzymes of the uronic acid pathway are 
affected, resulting in increased tissue level of vitamin C. Effects of vitamin 
C supplementation to these toxicated animals are being investigated 
although the exact mechanism by which these chlorinated hydrocarbons 
or organophosporous ‘compounds alter the vitamin C status and also of 
the activities of enzymes involved-in vitamin C metabolism is not yet 
-established. It has further been noted that under DDT and PCB 
: toxicosis, the total lipid contents of the hepatic tissues are significantly 
elevated. Further analyses reveal that the phospholipids, triglycerides, 
sterols and sterol ester contents are increased in the toxicated 
animals. 


We have so far made a survey about the possible biological effects 
of the toxic metal ions or of the chlorinated organic compounds like DDT 
and PCB in living system. We find that these compounds when present 
in excess amounts can lead to severe alterations of several metabolic 
pathways. It also appears that the extent of development of a country 
is directly proportional to the increase in the amounts of these toxic 
metal ions or of the chlorinated organic compounds in the environments 
causing environmental pollution and subsequent health hazard. We 
cannot advocate for stopping the development of a nation to prevent 
environmental pollution, rather we should make arrangements to control 
these pollution using various methods as advocated by experts during the 
recent years. Attempts should be made to make a survey of the amount 
of these toxicants present in the food stuffs and also subsequently in the: 
living system. It is desirable that effort should also be made to 
understand biochemical effects of these-toxicants in the living systems and 
to:determine their limiting quantity responsible for $uch metabolic 
alterations. - We still do not know anything-about this limiting quantity, 
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whether or not we are very close to the limit of deterioration or whether as ` 
a result of the chronic accumulation of these toxicants in our system. we , 
shall deteriorate suddenly like the collapse of a house of cards. We 
should therefore have to be a little more alert to avert this grim 
CONSEQUENCES. . 


* The author expresses his sincere thanks to University Grants Commission, Indian 
Council of Medical Research and Council of Scientific and Industrial Research fof 
providing financial support to carry out the investigations mentioned in this review, 


THE ENVIRONMENT : A COMMON 
i SPHERE OF ACTION 
MARY ANNE SENNETT 


The great English poet Lord Byron wrote a poem a century ago 
lamenting that “man marks the earth with ruin" but expressing relief 
that “his control ends with the shore.” 


Since Byron composed his verse before the advent of oil spills, before 
the sea became a universal sewer, he was probably justified in assuming 
the invulnerability of the oceans to the destructiveness of man. 


But modern man has not only “marked” the earth, its soil and 
waters, but has also contaminated its atmosphere. In his anxiety to 
improve the living conditions of his race, he has unwittingly spoiled the 
quality of the environment and jeopardized the existence of other forms 
of life on the planet. Irrigation systems flush out fertilizers and pesticides 
into rivers and lakes and, in the process, wash away valuable soil nutrients. 

"The expolitation of energy sources to accelerate the manufacture of goods 
for man's comfort has left ugly scars on 1 the land—pools of sludge and air 
that is dangerous to breathe, 


` Is it necessary for man to violate nature in his struggle to rid himself 
of poverty, hunger and disease ? Are not present environmental problems ` 
due more to a lack of understanding of the ecosystem and man's place in 
it? Would not a new *environmental ethic" allow man to achieve these 

- ends without devastation of the biosphere ? 


The United States -Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) is 
playing a significant role in helping Americans come to terms with the 
challenges ‘presented in these questions. Established in December 1970, 
the EPA has brought together the government’s major environmental 
programmes. The Agency’s main aim is to identify and eleminate the 
sources of pollution. 


Dr. Herbert Quinn, Director of the EPA’s International Technical 
Division, in a recent interview in New Delhi described the Agency’s role 
as basically regulatory. "This", according to him, “means that it has the 
responsibility of developing and enforcing environmental standards. 
These standards carry the force of law and are enacted at both State and 


Federal levels." 
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Dr. Ouinn, along with William Galegar, an EPA water specialist, 
recently visited India to explore the scope of collaborative programmes of 
mutual environmental interest and concern. 


Mr. Galegar said : *This term is primarily involved with water quality 
and water management schemes. Though in the United States, the great- 
est emphasis is placed on the prevention of pollution of water supply 
systems, we are also concerned with water conservation. We are looking 
the problems of water re-use, such as the application of waste water for 
irrigation and the de-stratification Of lake water.” 


Though the Environmental Protection Kaans s major areas of 
interest are in the prevention of air and water pollution, it is also directing 
its attention to pesticide control and the dangers of radiation, from both 
natural sources. and nuclear-powers plants. More recently, “noise” has 
been added to the Agency’ s list of pendant directly E m 
health. 


Another area of EPA activity lies in helping municipalities and 
industry meet the standards it sets up with respect to pollution’ levels ` bA 
offering technical and financial assistance. In addition, through its 
research and development programmes, the Agency monitors and analyzes 
every possible aspect of the environment, studying the causes and effects 
of pollution and its control. * Research at EPA,"- explains Mr.: :Galegar,. 
“is directed towards both urban and industrial problems.” 4 


The interest of the Environmental Protection Agency go beyond the 
boundaries of.the United States ; they āre, infact, global. As, Dr. Quinn 
pointed out, “ons can recall the view of the astronauts when they were 
looking back at the earth from their spacecraft—there were no political 
or geographical division. The same holds true from an environmentai 
standpoint.” i ` l 


Many nations of the world have launched environmental control 
programmes. Though their concerns are shared, their. approaches to : 
solutions are diverse; India, because of its pressing need to develop its. 
industrial capacity in a relatively short-time, must view the environment : 
in the context of overall development of its resources. 


India is, nevertheless, pursuing specific érvironmnentale . objects. 
Parliament has already -passed bills to protect wildlife and prevent water 
pollution, and is now:considering how to stop air pollution. 

The National Committee on Environmental Planning and Coordina-. - 
tion was created in 1971, and has since played an active role in providing 
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ecological guidelines for government planning. One of its main functions 
has been to advise on the location of new industries and furnish informa- 
tion on abatement techniques in their construction and operation. 


The Committee has also initiated such projects as : Wetland surveys 
to determine the location and preservation of swamps and marshes ; the 
study and control of pesticides ; location of port facilities, and a pro» ` 
gramme for environmerital education in schools and universities. 


i Assisting India and promoting international cooperation in the 
environment field, the U. S. Government makes available research grants 
through its Special Foreign Currency Programme. These grants provide 
support to Indian institutes conducting environmental studies. Current 
projects include, “Control of Emissions from Diesel Vehicles,” and “The 
Management of Solid Waste.” Total assistance to these projects amounts 
to approximately Rs. 1 crore. 


. Dr. Quinn expressed his hope for future cooperation between the 
two countries. He said, *India has some of the outstanding water 
scientists of the world, whose contributions in this field have been signifi- 
cant for a number of years. We are anxious to work with these experts 
on problems of mutual importance." ` 


(USIS feature) 


URBANIZATION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH IN 
INDIA: A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEWPOINT 
NARAYAN PRASAD; DAS 


Urbanization on a massive scale, as is lacet in Present day 
India and other developing countries of the region, poses, in- all serious- 
ness, a number of questions: Is urban growth, in the developing 
countries, really a symptom of demographic prematurity ? Is there any. 
definite correlation between the level of industrialization and economic 
growth on the one hand and the level of urbanization on the other ?- 
Is it possible, by concerted action, to promote rapid industrialization. 
at the expense of rural development and, at the same time, avoid an 
unfettered growth of;urban unemployment problem? Does agricultural 
modernization of tlie type of Green Revolution constitute or make for 

a built-in potential for rural-urban migration ? Does urban-rural i income, — 
differential and its effect on the formation of income ‘expectations on the. 
part of ‘potential migrants provide a sufficient lure to .the intending 
migrants ? Or is it not possible to show that in many situations and 
in an -appreciable number of cases the decision to migrate out is caused 
by the push factor ? ‘Is it not possible, by a greater input of labour 
and efficiency in land, to raise agricultural productivity and thereby 
reduce urban-rural income differential and to that extent weaken the 
the pull factor? How far is the rapid growth of population in this 
region as a whole responsible for this. distorted and premature . distribu- 
tion of its population as between the countryside and the urban areas ? 
Is such rural-urban ‘redistribution a constraint on economic growth ? 
These and a whole host of other related issues have engaged the serious 
attention both of Government and of the public to whom over-crowded 
city-life and the rapidly deteriorating urban environment are: realities 
of first magnitude that haunt them day and night. The solution of the 
urban problems, at’ the present level of economic growth and industria- 
lization in the developing countries of South-East Asia, is a stupendous 
task and suggests the imperative need for striking at the very root of 
unbalanced rural-urban development that is at the very basis of pre- 
mature demographic | movement. 


This at once brings to-the fore the question of correlation between 
the degree of economic development and the level of urbanization that 
it can support. Before we come to this issue, let us define urbanization, 
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after W. S. Thompson, as the “movement of people from communities 
concerned chiefly with agriculture to other communities, generally larger, 
whose activities are primarily centered in government, trade, manufacture 
or allied inrerests'. The rate of urbanization varies from time to time and 
from country to country. It is only a hundred years ago that unbanization 
at an increasing rate took place all over the world and has attained an 
unprecendented momentum in the countries of this region since the turn 
of the century and more particularly in the decades following indepen- 
dence. Though the degree of urbanization in India is poor compared 
to the highly industrialized nations of the world (only 20% of India's 
population lived-in urban areas in 1971, compared to U. K”s 80%, 
Canada’s 75%, Japan's 70%, U.S.A.’s 70%), in absolute number her 
urban population surpasses the total population of some of the highly 
urbanized nations of the world like U. K., Canada, Japan, France etc. 
The more significant fact is that while India's total population increased 
by 1009, during the years 1901-1971, her urban population increased, 
by 250% during the same period. During 1901-1971 the growth rate 
of urban population récorded 38% as against the growth rate of 249; 
‘for ihe whole population of India. In 1971 India’s total population 
stood as high as 547.9 million and her urban population, 109.1 million, 
' constituting thereby nearly 20% of the total. What is more startling 
about urbanization in India is the fact that while the urban population 
living in cities registered an increase from 23% to 52% in the period 
1901-1971, the share of smaller towns with 10,000, or less people dwindled 
from 26% in 1901 to less than 6% in recent years. The million-cities, 
on the other hand, account for one-fourth of the total urban population 
of India in 1971. l 

This phenomenal rise in urban population, viewed in the context of 
-employment opportunities in the urban areas, opens up the vista of a 
dismal picture for urban growth and consequent deterioration of urban 
environment. Beginning from the year 1951. thetindustrial production of 
the country recorded an increase of 696 per year at a compound rate 
while industrial employment in urban areas stood at less than 3.2% 
in 1971. : P | 

Viewed historically and in the light of western experience, residence 
in urban areas of a large percent of a country's population is a situation 
peculiar to the industrial age. The civilizations of the past, in the 
context of the level of technological advance and their economic systems, 
were unable to produce enough agricultural surplus to support any 
considerable part of their populations in cities. It was only during the 
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last two centuries that agriculture in the west became productive enough 
to release 20 to 25 percent of a people from agricultural occupations. 
Assuming absence of international arrangement of any kind, a country's: 
efficiency in agricultural production may, therefore, set limits -on the 
proportion of its people who can live in towns and cities. Unprecedented 
urban growth in India as well as in the countries of South-East Asia in 
recent years is unaccompanied by either significant industrilization or^ 
growth in agricultural productivity. In North-Western Europe an 
expansion of employment opportunities in urban areas in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries witnessed an accompanying 
growth in agricultural productivity sufficient to create an excess labour 
surplus which was ultimately absorbed in manufacturing .establishments 
that clustered in the cities. That historical combination no longer 
obtains in India. In most part of the country a stagnant agriculture 
with a mounting population pressure is throwing out streams of people 
who migrate tothe bigger cities with the prospect of earning a living. 
The observation seems plausible when we take into consideration the 
difference in sex composition and mortality rate between urban and . 
rural areas and confirms the view that net migration from ruralto urban 
areas is the single outstanding factor contributing to the growth of the 
former. It is, therefore, not a rising level of income per head, but a 
relative intensification of poverty and insecurity in rural areas that is 
responsible for rapid urbanization in India and elsewhere in this region. 
Viewed in the perspective of an almost stagnant agriculture and a slow ` 
rate of urban industrial growth, there is, in a sense, some justification in 
the observation that urbanization in India and countries of South-East Asia 
 betrays symptoms of demographic pre-maturity. 

The Fifth Five Year Plan estimates that gross domestic product at 
1961-62 prices, froin agricultural and allied sectors, increased at an 
annual compound rate of 2.07% during the period 1961-62 to 1973-74. 
This low level of agricultural productivity in the context of a population 
growing at more than 2.5 per cent means a very low level of consumption 
of the primary necessities of life for India's vast rural populace. In 
urban areas the rate of growth of population is much higher than the 
rate of growth of total population, Though it seems that migration 
contributed to not less than half of the growth rate of the big cities, 
what is not generally recognized is the fact that migrations's contribution 
to the urban labour force, be it in absolute or in proportional terms, 
must be much higher than its contributions to total urban population. 
Estimates of the growth rate of labour force in the 70’s from around 1.7 
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percent to 2.3 per cent per year may not be realistic. But, notwithstand- 
ing the fact, a labour force explosion in the ensuing decades is sure to 
take place when \the population boom which. has been continuing since 
the fifties will add more hands to the age structure above fifteen: "The 
industrial and rural development: policies of the Government may be 
held” responsible for this disproportionate growth of employment 
opportunities (while industrial produétion of the country increased at an 
annual compound rate of 6%. pēr:yeaf, industrial employment stands at 
less than 3% in1971) in the industrial sector. As many facets of this 
industrial and rural development policies of the Govt. mention may be 
made of. the "following factors: rapid rise in urbān wages, often under 
pressure from labour unions; -high civil service salary scales, the 
pricing of capital goods below levels indicated by the opportunity cost of 
capital ; over-valued ^ exchange ‘rates i-the choice of capital intensive 
techniques etc. Economists are increasingly aware of the fact that 
policies and programmes aimed at increasing urban labour demand are: 
likely to be less effective unless thére is a simultaneous narrowing down: 
of the expected urban-rural. income differential through. either a rise 
in a rural i incomes or slower-growth i in urban wages or both. : 


It has become increasingly clear that the industrial complex of the 
urban areas is failing to copē with the increasing volume of rural 
migrants. Inspite of mounting unemployment and underemployment | 
problems in thē “urban areas, the. flow of rural-urban migration is still. 
accelerating. . As a result, the urban centres in less developed areas like 
India are facing a volley ` of ‘social, "psychological, . political as well as 
economic problems. : 

What seems to- be at the. root of the evil is the fact that there is 
an inherent imbalance. between manpower requirements of a. highly 
mechanised, internationally mobile technology and the man-power 
endowments of a less developed- nation. In the 19th century England 
unskilled „man-power released from agrarian jobs did not encounter any 
difficulty to fit them into the technological requirements of that age. 
But in the changed. circumstances of to-day when the products of-a 
nation have got to face competitive international market because of a 
very narrow national market, the labour-intensive industries seem to - 
provide a “very limited scope to. the migrants. . Another constraining 
factor is the narrow. availability of technologies consistent with man- 
power endowments and factor prices prevailing in the developing nations. . 
Other factors contributing to slowness of urban employment growth 
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seem to be factor price distortions that reduce price of capital below its 
equilibrium value, while raising the price of labour above its opportu- 
nity cost. The factors are, to a great extent, responsible for adoption 
of capital-intensive production techniques in urban industrial sector. 
This bias in favour of capital intensive- production method, along with | 
factor price distortion, tends to result in’ misallocation .of scarce ` 
resources among industries and agriculture from the view point of 
' employment. Agriculture, until recently, received a lower order. of 

priority with the result that, the industries in the urban areas aptly 
lacked a diversified economic system to fit them into. ; 


While large-scale migration from rural areas facilitated urban 
growth in the non-developed nations; urban centers reciprocated by 
helping agricultural development through ‘allowing for greater capital 
investment and the consolidation of landholdings. But’ in the -develop- - 
ing world urban growth fails to perform its historic role in solving - 
agrarian problems. While urban. population in India registered a rise 
from 25.8 million in 1901 to 109.1 million in 1971, her total population 
increased from 238. 3 to 547.9 million in the same period. This means 
a significant rise in ‘the rural population and a consequent worsening of- 


agricultural density. | Though in India men per unit of cultivated land ~- 


equal the European dverage, she produces per hectare only about half 
as much as Europe or! (China and only about one-fifth as much as Japan.. 
These .facts highlight the need for viewing urban problems in a larger. 
societal context. A tfemendous reservoir of ready labour force finds, 
. inthis period in world history, no demand for its services in the urban 

industrial complexes.| In the developing countries like India the 

industrial labour fore fails to accomodate those who become urban 

‘residents by a process! of natural increase. The realisation of this fact . 
throws into bold relief the magnitude of urban employment problem  . 
' when, in addition to natural i increase, the contribution of migration to” 
urban labour force is taken account. of. The absorptive capacity of 
urban centres in a less! developed country like India, because of a limited. 
industrial structure, is grappling unsuccessfully to cope: with. an ever . 
widening labour force. The Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79) estimates, 

on the' basis of the, „profile contained in the Draft Fifth Plan, that the 

increase in the Labour; ‘force in the non-agricultural sector will be' of the 
order of 8.5 million jin the Fifth Plan period and 9.1 million i in the 

Sixth Plan period. Though our planners -are hopeful, with a changed 
strategy, of observing the new addition to the labour force to the tune - 
of8.5 million by the end of the Fifth Plan period, the maguitude of the © 
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back-log of unemployment seems to constitute a challenge to their 
.planned effort. Refinements and revisions in the approach to planning 
is urgently needed in order to. cope successfully with mounting unemploy- 
ment problem. In place of capital. output ratio. and other simple’ 
parameters that are innocent of employment content and income: 
distribution effects, new parameters and. planning models linking, inter 
alia, output with employment: and capital requirements will have to be 
worked out. As a broad .géneralisation; it may be said that labour 
intensive method in a wide*rangesof. small. and medium sized industries 
has the prospect of. economizing on--capital without. detriment to cost 
efficiency. With an eye to thé competitive. international market, prices, 
income and wage policies need reformulation so as to bring them in 
line with opportunity costs.of the=factors. s a 


Planning of urban: strategy. can no > longer leave employment as a 
residue of development. Kingsley Davis, in an essay edited in Roy 
Turner’s India's Urban Future projected, for the year 2000,. for Calcutta 
a high estimate of 66 millions, for Delhi 33 millions and for Bombay.22 
millions. These high growth rates for the metropolitan cities of India 
reflects the unbalanced. nature of. urbanization in India. While urban 
population living in cities, increased from 23% to 52% during 1901-1971, 
the share of smaller towns went down from 26% to 6% during the same 
period. In the planning of urban strategy these smaller towns could 
successfully be developed as. intermediate market channels and process- 
ing centres for the increased volume of agricultural products obtained as 
a result of introduction of new technologies in agriculture, thereby 
providing for absorption. in them of a part . of the flow towards the big 
cities, During 1961-71, migration from ruralto urban areas and from 
smaller to larger urban areas recorded an. increase from 20 million to 24 
million. In the background of a drama of rapidly rising population and 
increasing. rural-urban migration the high projections. for the year 2000 
for the big cities of India.do not seem to be very unrealistic. In the 
absence of rapid economic growth providing both employment and 
resources for urban infrastructure development, intense poverty in many 
parts of these cities may act as a potent destabilizing force in the socio- 
political life of the country. 


Moreover, a very interesting feature of urbanization in India is 
that about 14% of total working population in Indian cities are still 
engaged in primary economic:activities. This. prevalence of agricultural 
and other primary activities within the: urban working force, however 
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insignificant the number may. be compared with the Indian peasantry, ` 

points to the problem of rural unemployment and / or underemployment ` 
as contributory factors in urban growth. This highlights the need for 
viewing the problem of urban growth in the wider context of balanced - 
growth as between rural and-urban areas, between one region and the .. 
other as well as between agriculture and industry. Urbanization -is. but. 

an aspect of a wider process of development. A bigger emphasis on - 
rapid industrialization_ in: the Second Five Year Plan on the basis of . 
success achieved. during the 1st Plan in the agrarian front mostly due to 
favourable weather, brought the realization home that an expanding indus- - 


trial base can be laid on the foundation of rising agricultural productivity -> 


` alone, that one can be.neglected -only to the detriment of the other. 
Industrialization, in its turn will be able to facilitate rural growth by 
allowing for a greater amount of capital investment in the agrarian 
sector. It is only in this modified form that Western experience of. 
economic growth and industrialization can. be repeated in. our country. * 


That a clear insight into the problem has been shown by the planners: i is... 


evident from the speech of. Mrs. Gandhi before the „meeting. of the « 
National Development Council on September 24, 1976. She said “The : 
provision of fuller employment is one of the surest means of promoting ` 
greater social justice. The Planning Commission's document has devoted: 

some thought to this problem. Its study shows that a dent can be made on . 

rural unemployment ` by augmenting agricultural productivity and 
. vigorously implementing land reforms as “envisaged in the 20-Point . 


Programme. A disturbing finding in the Planning Commisson’s document l 


is that only i in 1595 of the gross cropped , area is the output per hectare of. 


_about Rs. 1500 per annum. Only 12% of our districts have achieved. kr 
a growth rate of more than 5% in agricultural production, Thus |. 


employment opportunities, can be increased by improving agricultural : 
productivity through ‘irrigation, . the adoption of improved technology 
‘and more equitable distribution of the gains of growth through land `| 
- reforms. Employment programmes ‘are not isolated but are organically | ` 
E linked with those of agricultural production. When. the employment — 
- situation in the rural areas improves, the drift into towns and cities will 
slow down. To that extent the problem of urban unemployment will. 
also become more E EE and the strain on civic services will 
be relieved". 

Coming to the question a: as to whether the packige: of agricultural 
innovations subsumed under the term Green Revolution has a built-in 
potential for rural-urban migration, it may be pointed out that this is 
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true of any major agricultural change introduced in context of the 
present situation in the developing world. A change of this type means 
that fewer persons are needed to do agricultural operations. In the 
developing world high fertility is a major problem. The introduction : 
of new technologies in agriculture in the .backgound of a high rate of 
population growth has the poteritiality of. bringing about a possible 
redistribution of population as.between rural and urban areas, though it 
may solve the immediate: problem-of foodstuff shortages for a growing 
population. The revolution. zin} agricultural. production requires a 
considerable amount of capital investment in.seeds, irrigation etc. and so 
tends to increase the advàntages of large . landowners and to push out 
the small farmers. Again, changes in techniques- may not remain scale- 
neutral, thereby resulting, in:the long-run, consolidation of small land- 
holdings and evicting many small farmers from land. - All these suggest 
that there will bea considerable addition-to rurallabour force. But 
whether they migrate to the cities or what-will be exact volume of 
migration is difficult to say. Migration is a complex phenomenon 
depending, as it does, upon a careful calculation of the relative advantages . 
and disadvantages in the area of originalion and the area of destination. 

For contemporary migrants, the severe social and physical problems in 
the cities may render calculation- even more difficult and complicated. 

The point needs careful sociological. research. The relationship between 
the cities and the supporting hinterland is really a complicated one. 

Though the Green Revolution. suggests that the: problem of supporting: 
an ever increasing’ number: of.urban.dwellers has, for the time being at 
least, been brought within manageable dimensions, the social and ` 
physical problems of the cities are not going to disappear i in a short-time,” 


In the Fifth Five Year plan Rs. 505.46 crores and Rs. 539.17 crores 
have been allotted for urban infrastuctrue dévelopment and urban water 
supply and sanitation respectively. These sums of money representa . 
considerable opportunity cost in terms of more productive investment. 
In a country where “a large proportion of the population has to go 
without even the most essential needs of daily life because total national 
income, and hence aggregate consumption, is too small relatively to the 
enormous size of the population and secondly, the distribution of this 
income, and consumption is very uneven" (Draft Fifth Plan), our 
scarce resources could otherwise be provided for ameliorating the 
conditions- of the masses who are, perhaps, the poorest in the whole 
developing regions of South East Asia. 
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. Now we areina.position to take stock ofthe factors that have. 
contributed to this unusual urban growth, thereby hinting at some long- 
term remedies to deal effectively. with the problem. Beside social and. 
political insecurity. in the outlying rural areas and in the neighbouring: 
nations in a state ofiformation, the most potent factors are: (a) the - 
Government effort to direct the major part of the investment money into - 
the formation of urban industrial complexes with very insignificant ` 
capacity for labour absorption; (b) The failure of Government meas- 
ures.to deal effectively with factor price. distortion; (c) the. absence of: 
any programme that' will, be of direct. benefit:to small farmer and will, 
"therefore, help reduce urban-rural income differential and thereby 
mitigate the strength of the ‘push’ factor originating as a result of 
stagnating or even declining rural incomes; (d) the. provision of the 
major share of the nation's social, health and educative services to urban 
areas to the neglect of the interest of more than 70 per cent of the ` 
population living in rural areas. 
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, PRE-ARYAN AND POST-ARYAN ELEMENTS IN 
THE BENGALI LANGUAGE-AND- 
l BENGALI TOPONOMY. 


* KRISHNA PADA GOSWAMI 


Ethnological studies had rēvealed four main races in the soil of India. 
The earliest was the "Proto-Australoid. - Then we may mention the Proto- - 
Dravidian, the Aryan: and the Mongoloid. Thé Proto-Australoid race - 
was apparently the basic element in the population of Indian subcontinent. 
Their speech belonged to the Austro-Asiatic group ofthe Austric family’ 
oflanguages. Thé people of this’ race (Kol or Munda) livedrin northern 
and north-eastern India. Thej had contributed a great deal towards the 
development of the economic and social life of the people living in the. 
villages. They used to "produce paddy, cotton and otlier crops with the 
help of cows. Horses. were ‘not. unfamiliar to them. In the "Purāņas" 
these people were known: as *Nisáda." 


Recent archaeological. excavations have discovered a pre-historical 
picture-gallary at the foot of the Bhimbaithak hill near Bhupal in C.P. In 
about 10 k.m. area, there are more than six hundred caves still in good 
condition. In the coloured pictures depicted on the walis of the caves, 
there are scenes of dances of the people as * well as of postures of fighting 
with the wild beasts: ' It is quite likely that the Proto-Ausitic people might. 
have made some contributions towards the ‘construction of’ this pre- 
historical- picture-gallary. After the Proto-Austric race, the. Proto- 
Dravidian people came to India and brought north-western and northern 
India under their supremacy. Brahui, a living language of the Dravidian 
family, still survives in Baluchistan. The civilization of this race was of a 
much higher order than the Austric people. There were agricultural 
communities where the breeding of cattle and horses was conspicuously 
present. The archaeological researches “have revealed the existence of a 
pre-Aryan civilization in the north-western part of India, the Indus Valley. 
civilization. It was--mainly-a city: culture. - Two earlier cities: namely - 
Mahenjodaro and Hafappa.seem to have been the most important. The 
cities show evidence of a more- advanced type of civilization than that of. 
the Aryans. The Harappà- culture. was..ofa very high order.. Recently . 
some Russian scholars.:have, come to the. definite conclusion that Indus 
Valley civilization was-Proto-Dravidian substratum. The Harappa culture: .. 


C. R.—17 
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dates roughly from 2500 B.C. to 1500 B.C. It had completely collapsed 
when by about 1500 B.C., the Aryans entered the north-west of India. 


^i The Indo-Aryan people of the : “parent Indo-European family. came to 
India through the Hindukush mountains ‘in different groups from Iran. 
The first, group settled "down in west Punjab and east Afganistan (known 
as Gāndhāra). Later on, they. proceeded towards north-east and conquered 
-the vast northern Indo-Gangetic plain, by ousting the indigenous people 
who were of non-Aryan origin. . Indo-Aryans were mainly cattle-breeding 


people. Some of the -pre-Aryan people accepted ‘Aryan culture, learning | 


and religion. . Others took shelter iri hilly tracts and jungles. Majority of 
the Dravidian people proceeded towards the Deccan and lived there. The 


southern part of the subcontinent, cut up into smaller regions by’ mountains ` 


and river valleys, was of less political importance than the northern India. 
When the Aryans began to move southwards, a link had been established 


between the upper Gangetic valley and the Deccan. Thus the Aryan . 


civilization was gradually introduced into the southern part of India. 


. Although the people of the Deccan accepted Aryan learning and 
culture, they did not accept Aryan tongue. But subsequently Dravidian 
languages. (Tamil, Telugu, Kanares and Malayalam) had borrowed many 
words and forms from the vocabulery of Sanskrit. T. Burrow in his book 
entitled “The Sanskrit Language’ has discussed the question | in detail. 


After the ‘Aryans, the Mangoloid race came to India. Most pro- 


bably they settled down in Assam, North and East Bengal by the beginning 
of the.Christian era. Their speech was of Sino-Tibetan language-family. 
In the Puranas they were known as *Kiráta." There i is no evidence of any 
other races who lived in India before or after the coming of the Aryans. 
In the different Purāņas, we find mention of many races such as Rakhsasa, 
Danava, Daitya, Asura, Kinnara, Naga, Gandharva ete. But there are 

ano means to know ‘whether they ue to the Austric, Dravidian Or 
Tibeto- Burman family. 


Although Aryan-speaking Ens had tadu much to Indian 


civilzation, it cannot be denied that the non-Aryan tribes had also pro- - 


foundly influenced the development of the social and cultural life of India. 
Indo-Aryan languages were also greatly influenced by non-Aryan dialects: 


Linguistic and ethnological study as well as historical evidence show - 


that the Aryan speech came to Bengal from Magadha and other parts of 
Bihar in and between 400 B.C. to 400 A.D. Bengal was inhabited by some 
wild non-Aryan tribes namely the Radhas, the Pundras, the Vaūgas and 
the Suhmas. Mention of the Rādhas as a barbarous race is also found 
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in- Kavikankan’s “Chandi Mangal Kavya.” . Later on, ‘the provinces of- 
Pundra, Vaūga, Radha, Suhma were.called after the.names of these tribes. | 
The. Dravidian, Kol and'other non-Aryan ‘tribes who lived tn different 
parts of Bengal gradually accepted Aryan aristocracy and learning: Of 
the non-Aryan speakers, -Dravidian people acquired a distinctive -culture 
of their own. We find a large number of Dravidian:-Kol and other non- 
Aryan words (of obscure .origin and meaning: also).i in the vocabulary. of 
the Bengali language which throw. a flood of light on. the nature of the 
dialects which prevailed,in,the province -at that time. The Tibeto-Burman 
people (Bodo, Koc, Garo, Tipra.etc) came,last in the field and settled in . 
Assam and in the border, regions of. East. and North Bengal. In the 
North and East Bengal dialects, there is in;all likelihood a strong influence 
both in Phonetics and „vocabulary «of „the Tibeto-Burman speech and 
it may be presumed that once these tracts were inhabited by the severel 
tribes of this family and: these tribes played a very prominent part in 
moulding the common ‘patois’ of the local people. 


. The Dravidian, kol and. Tibeto-Burman languages coitributed i in 
no small measure to the formation of Bengali.. We may “trace the 
following non-Aryan elements in Bengali. . Bengali.has been profoundly 
influenced by Dravidian. Phonetic: In MIA intervocal stops were 
elided. In order to avoid hiatus, semivowels y and w were inserted 
between udvrtta vowels : e.g. hrdaya>hiaa>hiya : modaka>moaa 
>moā. This is also a characteristic feature of Dravidian. 


The cerebral sounds td, n, l do not occur in any other do 
European speech (Greek, Latin, Gothic, Avestan etc) excepting Sanskrit, 
So, it can be unhesitatingly said that these sounds were taken in Sanskrit 
from Dravidian. 

Insertion ‘of short vowels * between 'conjunct consonants for the 
easing of effort in the promuncialioy is pnehcrab led in both Bengali and 
Dravidian. 

e.g., ratana<ratna; sineha<sneha ; soloka<sloka ; In Dravidian 
languages we find tiru<sri ; ; Sinegam<sneha ; mittira< mitra etc. 

The voicing of intervocalic unvoiced stop in Bengali is also shared 
by Dravidian. Retention of, final vowels in New Indo-Aryan has been 
postulated as "Dravidian * influence. The dentalisation of the palatal 
sounds c, ch, j, jh; andr for d, h for $ in the dialects of East Bengal and 
Assam is due to the Tibeto-Burman substratum. The spirant pronuncia- 
tion’ of initial and intervocal stops in the dialectal area of East Bengal 
and Assam is possibly due to the-inflnence of the Bodo dialect. In the 
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dialects, of South-East Bengal, -nasal sorinds are found in abundanče: © 
Initial:and medial-stops are, in:most cases, spirantized. “This.is also due to - 
the contact of the Tibeto-Burman peres e. 8: rā S<ākāsa; Hence kūkūrās, 5 
fat pnt. ^ veo uus t akas 


: The recursive'stops v.d, d, zz are the anas "met 
of--East- -Bengal -diālects; substituted for the voiced ‘aspirates bh, dh, dh, * 
ghand jh respectively. These glottal, stops are not found in any other 
dialēcts of Bengál;- although instances are not altogether rare in some- 
North Bengali dialects possibly ‘due to the contact with the \ vaga speech. 
In détermining the origin of-these recursive stops in East Bengal, it must 
be admitted that a great deal of it must have an ethnic basis: Among | 
the "NIA languages, Sindhi and' some dialects of'Gujrati and Marathi 
preserve these: sounds. It is quite likely that some earlier tribes of `- 
kol or -vodo who inhabited vaūga might have preserved these sounds. 
Similarly initial *h"is replaced by glottal stop (°), which is also a non- 
Aryan trait. e.g. 'at—hàt ;- 'indu- Hindu. Interchange between cere- 
brals and dentals in: Bengali presents a pre-Aryan substratum (possibly 
kol):. e.g.; patagaz-pharig ; daksiņa>dāhiņ. . 


" Standard Colloquial dialect possesses strong initial stress mon 
The stress falls normally on the initial syllable of the: first word in a 
a breath-group or'sense-group with which: a sentence is. usually split up. 
It has been assumed that Proto-Dravidian preserved initial stress accent. 
Bodo dialect of the - "Tibeto-Burman ` group also d initial stress ~ 
accent. $ i 


Morphological | 

In the declinational system, the case relation is denoted in - Bengali 
by adding post-positions.. . The same method i is also adopted in Dravidian . 
and Kol. The use of the participles as post-positions in Bengali .. 
(i.e., diya, lāgiyā, haite etc.) resembles Dravidian. Agglutinating words 
` like gula<kula, log<loka, sab<sarva, pāš<pāršā, ko<kaksa etc. are 


used to denote plurality in Bengali. This .process of forming kā) 
ideàs is almost identical with Drayidian. E j : 


Some scholars suggest that Bengali plural affixes ^rà', ‘-gull’, are 
conüected with Tamil plural affixes "ar, Be But phonologically it is. 
untenable. -=- f s 

The OIA itive: ‘tara’, Senes siyas’, *istha" for comparison of 
adjectives were Jost in NIA. In Bengali, the comparison is indicated. 


gt 
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by usuing the positivc form of the adiešlve with i the help c of- some post- 

positions. . E : 

e.g., tar ceye sundar ; āmā "— bhāla ; E 

The same principle to denote comparison is adopted in Dravidian too. 
The merging of the nominative case-ending ‘ena with the 

instrumental *e' in. Bengali has: got a parallel-in' Bodo of the Tibeto- 

Burman family. The transference of the locative affix ‘e’ to the accusa- 

tive, Dative and Instrumental in: Bengali i is in all Hikelihood: due to 

the Dravidian influence: = - ^ ooe Sem : 


In the formation of ‘the participial “tenses (past, conditional and 
futüre) Bengali shows a close connection with ‘Dravidian. Just like 
Bengali, tenses in the Dravidian languages have "béen developed out of 
participles. The use of Conjunctive Participle or. Gerund in Bengali 
suggests a Dravidian affinity. The analytical process of expressing 
the passive sense with the roots 4/jà, par etc. in Bengali has similarity 
with Dravidian. The use of Compound participial adjectives in NIA is 
Shared by Kol languages as well. | ae 

The vigesimal system of numeration in n Bengali (i. e. kuri<kol korī", 
gaņdā, paņ etc) is due to Munda influence. - = 
. There is a similarity in using echo words in Bengali and Dravidian. 
e.g. baitai ; jaltal ; bhāttāt.; niru-giru (Kannada) ; taņņir-kiņņīr etc. 


The use of onomatopoetic words and jingles on a large scale in 
Bengali is also a remarkable feature of the Dravidian and Kol languages. 
Few onomatopoetic words formed by repeating a root occur in Vedic 
literature. | Onomatopoetics of the reduplicating type are found 
abundantly in Bengali. e.g., karkarā ; karmarā; ganganā ; :  Bapgara ; ; 
jaljalā ; galgalā ; taltalā ; dhukdhukā etc. 


Indo-Aryan ` languages have borrowed many sord fita: the Dravi- 
dian and Kol languages. In the vocabulary of Bengali, we find a large 
number. of words which are of Dravidian or Kol origin. To cite -a few 
Dravidian words—kapi; kala; kala; nila; nīhāra; puspa; püjana; 
mayüra ; rātri ; rüpa ; atavi ; tandula ; markata ; Sava ; heramba ; anala ; 
candana ; mukuta ; ghotaka ; mātaūga etc. ; Kol words—alāvu ; kadali ; 
tāmbula ; kārpāsa ; kārbas, ; lēfigula ; sarsapa ;_ „jambāla ; guvāka ; 
vaiga etc. l 


Most of the de$i words with initial or medial cebi sounds- -have 
been taken from Kol. . 
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€.g., tanga ; tehgrā ; tukra ; tikli ; tiki ; tila ; tolà ; topar ; diūgā; 
donga ; ie dab ; m dhol ; dabar ; ; dhil ; dhékur etc. 


Syniactical 


The. ssuictiond drhingetneRit of a sentence in Bengali closely tesembles 
-Dravidlan. NIA languages show a remarkable similarity in idioms "with 
«the. Dravidian languages. "The use of a -Conjunctive participle in the 
sense of ‘having said’, the employment of the Verb ‘to give’ to express 
the meaning of imperative are preferred by both Bengali and Dravidian. 
The dropping of the Copula in a sentence is a notable feature of both 
Bengali and Dravidian. : 


` Non-Aryan elements. in the Bengali Toponomy. 


"Every village name has got a meaning behind it, either expressed 
or disguised. It must have a history. With the name of a village 
the ancient history: of the place may be closely connected. In course of 
time, the real significance of a name tends to be corrupted through 
phonological changes, and as such, it.becomes rather difficult to 
get at the: true meaning of the name of a village. Most of the modern 
Bengali place-names which have come down to us through wear and 
.fear of centuries . have certainly changed a great deal of their 
original forms, and sometimes it becomes very difficult for us to- 
determine the proper line of their modification. In order to have the. 
real meaning. of the village name, we must look to the early history. 
But itis to be regrétted that there have not been found any authentic 
records by which we can precisely determine the modifications of the 
names- and -consequently the early history in connection with the 
village name is also shrouded with mystery. 


The ' possible -non-Aryan substratum may be traced in the 
following modern Bengali place-names. In the Bengali Toponomy, we` 
find many words which are of Dravidion origin. l 

Dravidian ‘jota’, ‘jotika’ occur as-jola, jolā, joli meaning channel, . 
river in the modern Bengali place-names, which are quite abundant 
specially in the districts of West Bengal (cf. Telugu dzollu, saliva ; 
kannada joru, jollu, flow, water-fall) The words jota’ and ‘jotika’ 
are found in the khalimpur Grant of Dharmapāla, [uktāra-yota, 
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Pindára-viti-jotikà]. Some names.with jolà, jolā, joli and juli ay their 
common final elements. are given below -— 

Singjola ; Pütijola ; Nārājola ; ; Soņājola ; Laksmī jolā ; Amjolà ; 
Khārjoli, ; Kaijuli ; Kharjuli ; Taljuli etc. The word ‘jola’ is-also found 
in. Assamese. NM 

The endings jura, jurā,. juri; -juriyà; jora,.jorā are in most cases 
of Dravidion origin, e:g:; ; Rāktajura ; Dublàjuri ; Kukurājuri ; Nākāijuri ; ; 
"Dahijuri <dadhi ; "Bhelāijuri: Sutakjuri ; ; Khirāijuri ; Domjuri ; ; Garjuriyà ; 
Nekrājuriyā ; Palajuriyà; -Hāiljora ; Sifigjora ; Keorjora ;- Phuljora ; 
Bākaljorā ; Bātājorā; Bhāijorā; Angārjorā etc. The suffixes jhari, 
jhariyà, jhuri, jhora, jhorā. of modern Bengali place-names may also be 
compared with kannada *'joru", flow, water-fall. To cite some names— 
Pāijhari ; Naljhariā.;. Kiyājhariyā ; .Kaijhuri ; Lutijhuri ;; Khārujhora ; 
Burijhora ; Batijhora ; RET ; Birijhorā ; Dhüpjhora ;. Pātharjhorā ; 
Balahijhora etc. 

Similarly: names - edt in Sola; Bolus $uli, meaning channel, : "river 
are of Dravidian origin. 

e.g, Āsānšola ; Siaisola ; : Jāttāšola ; ; Lāurāšola ; Gujišola ; ; 
Māgurāšola ; Junšola ; Kharšolā ; Lodhasuli ; Qucm Hatiyāšuli ; 
Pindārašuli ; Tangsuli ; ; Kharikāšuli etc. — . 

Dravidian (B) hitti is found in Bengali place-nāmes” in | tha form, 
of ‘bhit? and ‘bhita’ meaning homestead, homeštead land., (cf. 
Tamil vidu, vittu, house). Hitti; bhitti also occur in few village names 
in inscriptions. e.g., Pindara-viti ; ; ` Hastinibhitta. 

To cite some names, Banbhita ; Betbhita ; Jugībhitā ; Kariya- 
: bhita ; ; Nonabhta ; Hiribhita ; Dhulibhità etc. l : 

Dravidian ‘gadda’, *gadde are found as gurà' and 'guri' in. the 
modern place-names which occur generally in North Bengal (cf. 
Telugu -*gadda” and Kannada *gadde', bank, edge). _Gadda, gaddi and 
gudi are found in old inscriptions. l 

Thus we have, Amlagura ; Bahara garā; Dhangura (cf. Jhārsygurā, 
a village in C. P:), Jalpaiguri; Bairātguri ; Ballālguri ; Siliguri ; May- 
nāguri ; Douhāguri etc.” 

‘Pola’? and *vola' with which may be compared Telugu ‘polam’ ; 
field and Kannada . ‘polal’, city are also found as second elements. _ 

Thus, Benāpola ; ; Piplāpola ; ;-Jogipola; Altāpola ; kasiyābhola ; 


Kapatibhola etc. Tamil ‘andai’, vicinity, raised land may be compared 
to a new Bengali word ‘hakanda’ occuring in the place names such as 
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-chotahakanda ;* Gujibakanda, in the district of Midnapur. Kunda, 
kunda, kundi, kundu and most probably. the new Bengali word kura, 
kuri, kuriyā are connected with- Telugu Konda meaning, hill, rock. 
“To cite some well-known names— 


Dha! kunda; Solākunģa ; : sītākuņda ; E Markunda ; mua 
.Dhankundá ; Caulkundi;. Naikundi; Khalisākuņdi ; Kāmārkuņdu; 
Sitakundu ; :Dundurkundu ; -Nuskura ;. Bhuskura ; ; Rajkura; Nalkurā; 
-Dumnikurà ; : Mauākurā<mahuā<madhuka.; 3 Kākilākupā ; Cāndkuri; 
-Altakuri<alakta ; Kailakuri<Kapila ; POA SUS Thing Rola 
Dhanyakuriya etc. - 


x > The name cati, a village i in "Mymensingh is connected with Telugu 
` cávadi, meaning lodge, post house. Placenames ending in ‘ra’ are 
found plentifully all over Bengal. Owing to phonetic modifications, 
these names have come down to us in disguised forms. Of course,a few 
names may be explained as having some connection with Dravidian 
‘vada’ or kol word ‘orak’ in the sense of house. Some names are 
given below: Dadra; Somra ; cūcurā ; Hilopā; Kolopà ; Dhobrā ; 
Hādirā ; Jājiā ; Kayrā etc. Some of. the ‘ra’ endings may.also come from 
Sanskrit vataka, house e.g. Siyārā<Simha vàtaka ; a Diyārā<dvīpa 
vātaka ; Goārā<gopa vātaka etc. I ` 


We find somè echo words in the place-names which may be of 
Dravidian . origin. e.g. Dalbal; Ghourdour; Āair kāir; Hāsibāsi ; 
Kukrimukri; Dhāmdhūm; Kelemele;  Cucurmucur; Ākurtākur; 
` Hilimili ; ; Jhilimili ;; Dudhebudhe ;  Latpatià; Lālipāli ; Birisiri. 
Huākuā ; Bātitāki ; Cakbagā ; Duhāsūhā etc. i 
> “Phe word ‘Kuri’ found in placenames comes ‘from old Auatric 4 
*Kēro meaning twenty. e.g. Kurigāi ; Kurighariā ; Kuripārā ; Kailā- 
kuri<kapila ;, Altākuri< alakta etc. i 


. The words ‘daha’ and ‘da’ found as second element in the place- 
names are of Austric origin. (Cf. Munda—dak’, water) One thing, 
however, is to be noted in this connection that the tadbhava form 
daha<hrada may have exerted some sēmantic influence on thé Kolarian 
word dak. To give some  names—Cakdi ; Neodà ; Halda ; Amuda ; 
Mākardā ; Dhaldā ; Siyaldaha etc. 


The word ‘bar’ which occurs as common à first. part i in the place-names.. 
is possibly of Austric origin. (Cf. Ho-‘barre’, outside), e.g., Serene 
Bārbākrā ; Bārjasuyā ; Bārmāthuri etc. 


The word ‘bir’ which is found as common initial element in the 
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place-names is Kol or Munda in origin, -meaning forest. . To-cite some 
names—Birgailā ;. iBirmasuka ; :Birkotā ; ‘Birbandi.; Birguchinā etc. 


We get guite a long list of reduplicated names in Bengali Toponomy. 
These names are most probably of Austric origin. . l 

Thus we have, Karkari ; Kharkhari ; Kolkol ; Gurguri ; Gargara ; 
Cakcakā ; Cikcikā ; Jaljali; Jhaljhali ; Jhunjhuni ; Jhurjhuri; Than- 
thaniyā ; Tulātuli ; Dagdagā ; Dardara ; Damdam ; -Dumdumi ;:Dulduli ; 
Daldali ; Dhandhaniyā.Jaljalā.;:Birbirā ; Bajbaj ;. Budbud ; Bhūtbhūti ; 
Simāsimā ; Halhaliyā etc. 

Names ending in *aüga', *angi'i meaning river, flowing : water may be 
of Austric or Tibeto-Burman origin. These words may. have also some 
connection with *Gaüga"-river...e:g.:Salangà ; Sasaūgā; Ucanga ; 
Bhāraūgā ; Katanga’; Nàraügi etc. 

The word ‘Cang’ meaning settlement is of Tibeto-Burman origin 
(Garo or Bodo). e.g., Cahgbirai.;.Cangdanga.; Baniyacafig.;’Maincang etc. 

‘Kuca’ may. come from *K6ca',:an aboriginal tribe. Place-names 
with this ending are found rin East and:North:Bengal' where initial:o>u. 
e.g., Kuctara ;:Kucbāri ; Kocbihār ; Kocpārā. 

Some of. the-:place-names:+ending-'in "cā, ci, cu, co may have some 
connection with the Tibeto-Burmon ‘affix ` *Cà', meaning things. They 
may also be connective or diminutive ‘affixes of Bengali. -e.g., Sandi cà ; 
Nimcā ; Purcā; Baked; Bherci; -Sānicu; "Lādu co; Dard co etc. 
‘ba’<kol bà, flower. e.g., Kumumbā ; Mālambā ; Gusumbā. 

We find guite a large number of Deši words in the place-names of 
Bengal, which can not be explained with the. help of Aryan roots. They 
were obviously taken in the vocabulary of Indo-Aryan from the pre- 
Aryan languages Dravidian and Austri. we . may discuss the 
following Desi words as common initial or.final elements in the place- 
names of Bengal. 

‘ulu’, reed. e.g., ulusārā ; ulukhài ; uludiyā etc. 

‘und’, marshy land. e.g. Mākrā und ; Piprā und ; Gora und etc. 

*Khari', a small-river. : E 

/^Oe€.g. Khari-goda ; Khari “garā ; "Kharibonā. 

‘Ghila’, a kind of nut. 

l e.g., Ghiläkāndi<skandha ; Ghilāsāir ; Ghilà coukā. 

*Ghughu', dove. 

e.g., Ghughudanga ;.Ghughumāri ; Ghughujan. 

‘hal’, a bundle of sticks. 

e.g., Jhal kati ; Jhàl para. 
C.R.—18 
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‘Thikar’, a kind of small tree. 
. e.g., Jhikargāchā ; Jhikardanga ; Jhikarhāti. 
"*Tità „<tittibha ?, a kind of bird. s 
e.g., Titāgar ; Titāmāri; Titābār.. 
.  fTēk*, high land.. i Eas M 
5. €. Ték chātiyān ; Tek kathorā ; "Tēknoāddā. Dre a 
. ‘Dahar, ‘pond ot lake’ ros 
.  . eg.,Dahar māgurā ; Dahar siüigrá ; Dahar thubā. -i 
. Doua’, a kind of fruit. ; -> 
e.g., Douākhāli ; Douātali ; Dovājāni. 
‘Hogal’ a kind:of reed. 
: Hogal kuriyā ; Hogaldahará ; Hogal beryā. 
‘Khaji’ (as second element), a place in the mouth of two rivers. ` 
- (Cf. Khaj, fold). i 
p e.g., Gopkhāji ; Tikarkhāji ; Barākhāji. 
. . *Khilà', barren land. . e.g., Gaye$ Khilā ; Akbar Khilā. 

.- Khunda’, digging. e.g., Nekrā Khunda ; Kusum Khunda. ` 
*Khupr, a narrow shelter. ` e.g., Pārai Khupi ; Kukurā Khupi: 
‘Khur’, ‘Khora, digging. .e.g., Bel Khur ; poni Khur ; Sālu Khorà. 
*Khuli', ‘Khuliya’, low land, slope. . : 

e.g., Tila Khuli ; Suvarņa Khuli ; Bhaluk Khuliy ; Bei 
Khuliyā ; Cin Khuliya: ee SN 
‘Khair’ <Khari, Channel.- ~. eJE CEU Gem. TE 
e.g., Sankhair ; Corkhair ; Haridrā Khair. es 
*Kholà', laid, open space... 
'e.g., Akhra kholā<aksavātaka ; Sarkholā ; ; Pipulkhois ; 
Mathkhola. S4 vē. ^E a 
‘Gora’ <Prakrit godda, foot ; = 3 "Bs 
e.g. Hamar gorā ; Bocāgorā ; Cirugorà etc. Mab 
‘Goda’, river, hill. 
e.g., Phutigoda ; Nārgodā ; Kelegodā. 


‘Ghuna, ghuni, ghona’, fish trap made of bamboo-sticks. 
e.g. Sanghunā ; o Meenaghni g ; Mašāghuni; Nanāghonā ; $ 
^ Cegārghonā. 
*Ghop' (cf. Khop), a cave, a dwelling place e.g. "Surārghop ; ; 
Hāriyārghop. 
[ We find Jogighopa: in Assam F 

‘Car, cara’ alluvial land. 3 l E 

"eg, Tikarcar; Bagārcar; Lümcar ; Utmarcar ; Harin cara. 
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‘Cal, cālā”, thatch. e.g., Kuyarcal ; Louhacala. 
*Cāpar, cāprā, capri’, ‘portion of soil’ i i 
e.g. Manik cāpar ; Ka cāprā ; Khidri Capra Saila Capra ; 
*Cirā”, ‘to tear’ s 
e.g., Nalcirà ; Kumir cirā ; Kānār cirā, 
Chara’, bunch of fruits or crops. 
e.g, Ākcharā ; Mithāčharā ; "Dhànyachara. 
‘Chari’, small hilly river. ^. * : 
e.g. Megha chari ; _Nonā chari ; Bagā chari. 
*Chārā', Cast off. : : 
eg., Neūgti chara ; Kata Chara ; Mura Chara. 
“Chira’ ‘Cutting’ . 
e.g., Svarga "Chirā:: Chigal Chir. 
‘Tanga’, high land. e.g., Kāoātāngā.. 
*Tikar, tikri, tikuri', hill, hillock. 
We find the word tikari in south Bihar. 
eg., Sarāitikar ; Sankhtikar (modern Saktigar) ; Mallātikri ; 
Loāfikri ; Humtikri ; Muktikri ; Kenduafikuri ; Dhultikuri. 
“Titia’<tittibha “a kind of b ird" 
e.g, Bimbal titiā ; Bardal titià ` 
“Tek’, ‘hill, hillock. e.g., Bartultēk ; Gugiték. 
‘Tuli, tol, tola" (cf. Hindi toli, quarter, village. 
e.g. Pāthāntuli; Mogaltuli ; ; Kājitol; Kurmitola ; Magiolà ; 
Lemutolà ; Phirihgitolà ; Nāiyātolā<nāvika ;  Ugritola. 
‘Dagi’, ‘a peak,a tip. 
e.g. - Gimadagi ; H Kumardagi<Kusmanda ; ; Keoridug : 
Ābuādagi. 
*Dahar, daharā, daharī”, pond, lake (cf. Pali dahar) 
e.g., Kokdahar ; Meghdahar ; Hogal daharā ; Sola daharā ; 
Kām-daharī ; Jamdahari. 
«Dāigā, dāiūg, dangari, danguri, duiguri’, high land, hillock. 
e.g., Uludanga ; Turukdaüga ; Moulādāngā ; Molladàing; - 
Bhīmerdāing ; Kanthal dāngarī ; Baradafguri ; Jogirdanguri ; 
* Khariduüguri. 
“Dubi, doba, dobà', pond. waterhole. 
Mukdobà ; Ghiādobā<ghrta. 
*Patti', Quarter, village. 
€.g., Jainpatti ; Nurpatti ; Bidyutpatti. 
*Bil, bila’, hole, low land. 
eg., Sātbilā ; Dangarbila ; Aguibil ; Ucitārbil. 
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‘Bhol, bholā, bhula’, whirl pool 
e.g, Kāsiābhol ; Kapatībhol ; Kešabholā ; Khandarbhula ; ; 
Mabarbhula 

‘Lara’, ‘movement’ 
e.g, Kāūlārā ; -Ghailara ; Padulārā. 

ā'<ghā ? 

e.g., Aruhā '(cf.: Auhagaddi in inscription) ; Rauhā ; 
Maoha ; Baluhā ; Narahà ; Bājhā. 
*Hula' ? D 
e.g., Kājirhulā ; Ghonārhulā ; Nadirhulā. 

The Austric "and the: Tibeto-Burman dialects have not- been 
properly studied as yet. So, at the present stage of our knowledge it 
is not possible to discuss all the aspécts of the non-Aryan elements in 
Bengali, until further materials are coming to light. 
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poems 


"THE DISEMBOWELLED- JACKAL 
AJIT BARUA 


If I had only. known 

How to accept defeat —without 
A fight, without a word— 

The attitude of.acceptance......... 


` That disembowelled jackal 


Spéared by pseudo-hunters 

Among the dry brown bamboo leaves 
And earthwarm mounds, 

His intestines hanging loose 

And as raw as the placenta, 

The middleman of my life. 

Tthought I almost saw him Yr x 
Folding his: hands in abject apology 


: For the state he was in. 


MY SORROW ` 
SAKTI CHATTOPADHYAY 


Sorrow is something private, something intimate. - 
` Perhaps there is a room in me also for this sorrow 
p to sit. 
"Sorrow is something like stone, sorrow lies in slush, 
Sorrow is outside and closed in a room. 
Sorrow is in the crop-divested straw _ 
in the field. | NES" - 

O Sorrow, let me see; how can you i l 

_ stretch your hand towards my happy life. 


Translated by Barnik Ray 


FLAKES OF ICE FLOAT IN BLOOD 
AMITAVA CHAKRABORTY 


Reptile chilliness is in heart: 


The heart rumbles in broad daylight 

At the sound of ghungur 

Oh ! she died by hanging, her feet made crimson 
with alta 


All the while flakes of ice float in blood 


The letter remained undelivered with the postman 
In heart-rending full moon 
It rained and ceased but no tears in the eyes, 


Translated by Salil Dutta 


RESCUE PARTY, ARE YOU THERE? 
NABANEETA DEV SEN í 


Well, is there a God 

Who has any interest in me.? ` 
He, who is pained by my sins 
And pleased by my virtues ? . 


Some people say 
God has been found 
And salvation as well 


If my God finds me anywhere 
This spoiled, lost and eroded self 
Then he too will be salvaged 


Is he cautiously engaged now 


In burnt out mine of longevity 

Clearing the debris with both hands 

Is he engaged in search 

Of my lost face : 

In evil in goodness in love and in duigen ? 


Is he wiping his glasses on his sleeves 
- And clearing again and again 

The ashes . 

Day...... night...... and day 

With injured hands ? 


(Translated by Salil Dutta) 


THAT MAN ` 
BARNIK RAY 


That fellow is like the melancholy fig, ^ 
In the uneven undulating wild.of:Digha’s jhau. 
The moist sands in the Berman cwinds::teasing: om 
2 ..the-skin 
Remains of food, soiled sal des! broken crumbs 
of earthen tea cups 
Putrid water,—still motionless 
He draws near with dark frowning muddled eyes 
Above, the salt canopy of the sea, the.winds break 
.. ín loud laughter 
The unfailing death and tears of the-sea-eagle know 
The grey painted wails of the horizon 
The moans in the wave like crystal tears . - 
crumble afar 
The ceaseless desire of the white crabs. 


Overhead, far above is a storm, wild roar of the sea 
The adieu of the sky in man’s mind suspended nowhere 
No freedom to stir out, the barbed wire 

; +. tears at the vest 


The uprooted jhau tree in.the water 
The black corpse of the dead trunk of tree— 
- the parched throat— 


No water anywhere— S : 
Still-eyed to the sea—frozen, unnioving, 
Night arrives. The day’s parched soil is washed off 
In the dark rush of the tide. 
The fellow still sits, quiet— 
Unmoving or, is it, tormented.’ 


Translated by S. Banerjee 


C.R.—19 


WE ARE THE NOR'-WESTER 
TAPAN KUMAR GHOSH p 


We are the Norwester. 

Ever break and 

Ever build ; fetch 

The message of Renaissance 
To drive the *Sinister,' 

We are the Norwester. 


Drive the ugly one 

We are the summer 

Fire the sin, 

Rain the skin 

We are the Norwester. . 


Fetch the garland of Autumn - 
Relieve the dead one 

Spy our spring 

Creates and sings 

After the destruction 


"We are the Norwester. 


SAUL BELLOW. . 
quest for identity 
SALIL DUTTA 


Saul (Solomon) Bellow, the Canadian-born virtuoso Chicago 
novelist who calls himself “just an old-fashioned writer" was the 
unanimous selection of the Nobel Literature panel, honoured for a body 
of fiction that is a paean to life and to the indomitable nature of man. 


It was, in fact, “the human understanding and subtle analysis of 
contemporary culture" combined in his:work that appealed to the judges, 
as well as his facility for presenting adventure and tragedy in quick 
succession. i | : 

The committee cited the two stdgés of development of the Bellow 
style. PERN pr 
In the first, underscored by works such as “Dangling Man,” “The 
Victim" and “Seize The Day," Mr. Bellow mirrored the perception of 
classicists such as Guy de Maupassant,’ Henry James and Gustave 
Flaubert, whose writings reflected “the light...shed over the protagonist's 
inner self" rather than dramatic; “sometimes violent" action. 


The second phase began. with “the adventures of Audie March," 
his 1953 novel about the illusions and disappointments of a young man, 
and continued with the picaresque tones of “Henderson The Rain King," 
“Herzog” and “Mr. Sammler’ Planet" and *Humboldt's Gift.” 

Since 1944, the year in which “Dangling Man" appeared, Mr 
Bellow has been a protector of the anti-hero, creating charactes who are, 
in a sense, dangling men, men with no foothold, as the Swedish Academy 
put it, men who keep trying “to find a foothold during...wanderings in 
our tottering world.” . 

As they try and fail, however, they “can never relinquish...faith that 
the value of life depends on its dignity, not on its success, and that truth 
must triumph at last simply because it demands everything except 
triumphs.” 

The panel’s assessment parallels the view expressed by one critic 
not long ago, that Mr. Bellow’s writings represent “a desperately 
affirmative view of human experienee and possibility.” Mr. Bellow 
himself has made that clear in his novels, most notably in the prizewinning 


x 
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“Herzog? whose protagonist rails against “the commonplaces of the 
wasteland outlook, the cħeap mental stimulants of alienation, the squeaks 
about inauthenticity and forlornness.” 


As limpid as is his point of view, so, too, is the background against 
which his literary impressions have been set. It is Chicago, "commercial 
and brutal " he told a recent interviewer. "Chicago suits me" he said. 
‘I have my roots here—a collection of rusty steel threads under the 

sidewalk." 


‘Dangling Man" was followed by “The "Victim" and “Thè 
` Adventures of Audie March,” and then, in the second half of the 1950's, 
by “Seize The Day” and “Henderson The Rain King.” 


The most important things.about Bellow’s fiction is his recognition 
of the individual identity. In fact, it is the central point from which one 
must proceed to understand what Bellow means by a man’s becoming. 

His Augie March, Henderson, Tommy Wilhelm and others are all 
committed to the quest for identity and the salvation of the individual. 
Bellow knows. that, beginning inthe nineteenth century, many forces, 
from Darwinnism and Marxism to the Nazis and the logical positivists 
of the twentieth century, have conspired on the basis of an utterly wrong 
"understanding to eliminate the individuality. He knows that many 
powerful writers have lent themselves to acquiesce in this campaign for 

` the destruction of the individual.. And the result has been the creation 

"ofa monster. on the top of the aggregate. Bellow. thinks, as he has 
"repeatedly made itclear in his fiction, that the main business of man's 
life is to clear himself of the burden of his personality or, to quote 
exactly, “to be carrier of a load which was his own self," as he put it in 
Seize The Day. One should, however, remember that Bellow’s “self” is 
identical with the “self” of Eastern philosophy and free from all gross 
impurities usually associated with one's personality. It is the pure ego, 

the monad, identified as the individual spark of the Supreme Light or 
Consciousness. By realizing this “pure self," one asserts his real, perfect 
man-ness, that is, he lays a claim to sharing in human suffering and joy, 
in human destiny. Here comes Bellow's interpretation of the light in 
man, the consciousness—not in the biological sense but in the sense of 
inner illumination by wisdom. Bellow can see that human nature has an 
in-built capacity to look at himself—the r real “I” in Eastern language— 


and to recognize the "self." © 
To Bellow, realization ofthe self means the iūfīendet of the self 


exactly as said by ancient Indian thinkers. The paradox is too difficult. 
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to overcome. Bellów has always recognized it and has dramatized it 


nowhere more effectively than in Henderson The Rain King. 


A weathly eccentric American sets out to Africa to live among a tribe 
and becomes a rain-maker. On a lion hunt the chieftain of the tribe dies, he 
himself narrowly escapes death and returns home with a lion cub and 
an orphan boy. The adventure story grows into a saga of Man ina queer 
world, faced with problems which he can partially solve. He has to live 
with the rustic tribe; whether in subdued or tamed form. xs 


. At the end of the novel, however, we find that his African experience 
"has taught him that what he sought all along was sought unknowingly. 
What he really sought was participation in the magnetic chain of 
humanity. He realized what men need wasa right relation with the 
‘world of nature and with humanity as a whole. Henderson remains a 
favourite of Bellow’s and of all his characters, he says, its irange and 
restless hero is most like himself. 
Bellow’ believes that realistisc literature should. show the common 
man overborne by fate just as great are in classics. | 
The same can ‘be said of Herzog in which Bellow ‘elects all pessim- 
istic -philosophers who accept dark interpretation of human experience 
as found in Spengler’s Decline of the West, or Elliot’s wasteland complex. 
A victim in modetn America, Herzog simply refuses to accept his fate. 
According to him, the so-called empirical evidence is the result of a great 
error. He: persists in his quest for love, not in the sense of sexual 
satisfaction, but in’ the sense of his real identity, and ultimately finds a 
hope for the future, . 


Ne 


i, Span Magazine, 
2, Transcending the Bounds of Futility—Mr, Dharani Ghosh, The Statesman. M 
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THE URBAN SEX-COMPOSITION:: INDIAN CITIES 
sis o spe =B BHATTACHARYA, 


Abstract 

The cities have so far failed to eee sufficient forces: necessary : 
for striking a balance in their sex-composition. The resulting disparity-- 
in the number of males and femaleš*has--a spatial order, being more 
conspicuous in the Northern: than: eithervthe Cēntral:or the -Southern- 
States. The poor or high State Average certainly has part in; determining- 
the proportions, but the general lack. of urbanmindedness:is more related . 
to the urban conditions than any other factor. In spite of. all-allurement, 
city-life has proved to be less: lucrative to-the~ruralites, their families: -still 
remaining rooted to their village-homes: 


The Urban Sex-Composition : Indian. Cities 

The proportion of males and femalesin the urban population is a 
definite indication of urbanmindedness, no doubt, but at the same.time it 
strongly reflects much more -than ordinarily one can surmise... Urban 
centres, offering a great variety.of opportunities and a much. easier . life, 
would naturally attract people from.the-rural areas. People.thus attracted - 
are likely to take their families along; so. that-urban.life.is shared. equally. 
between the males and the females of the same family. It is, however, 
true that as a general practice the* male- moves first followed by the 
family later on. The:movement.of the males is not always based'on any 
assured- prospect ; the hope: of ‘getting something’ acts as the guiding 
force, driving the rural:folk constantly.citywards. Bigger the city, bigger 
is the hope it generates, receiving greater number'of opportunity-seekers 
than the smaller ones. It therefore follows:that such cities would. havea . 
larger male population, and: imbalance in the sex-compositión would.. 
remain as long as the cities . belonging to the lower order cannot create 
greater attractions. 

The Indian Cities show a very wide range of sex ratios, the number. 
of females for every thousand. males varying from a minimum .of: 497: 
(Gauhati/1961) to 1004 (Eluru/1961). "The proportion of: females- 
viewed against the average of. 844 per thousand males for the Indian 
urban sector (National Urban Average or NUA) as:a whole. seems to '. 
be really puzzling. There are at least 42 cities where the proportion. of 
females is lower than the NUA.-. In:the. remaining.64. (data.for .Srinagar. 
is not available) cities (1961), the proportion is higher in 19 cities, it is 


`~ 
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being higher than the National Average (or NA/940) and 14 of them 
having a greater female population than the National Rural Average (or 
NRA/963). Only one city has more females than males. 

It is Ģurious to'notē that the cities maintaining a lower female ratio 
are not always the bigger ones. Asa matter or fact, only four—Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delhi and Abmedabad—out of the seven millionaire cities have a.. 
ratio below the national average. Madras (901) and Banaglore (881) 
have higher proportions while Hyderabad (941) containing more than- 

. the national average. On the contrary, Gauhati (Assam), one of the - 
smallest ' cities of (India (1961), maintains the lowest female ratio. 
Similarly, Bhatpara (585) and. Bally (588), two other small cities 
(W.. Bengal) have respectively the second and third piece: regarding the 
absojute majority ofi male population. 

_A state-wise analysis reveals further interesting facts about ‘the: 
urban sex-composition. Here only the sixteen states with cities in 1961 . 
have been considered and those without cities have been left out. In all. 
the twelve cities of | W. Bengal the proportion of female population falis - 
shòrt of the NUR; (884). Two of them have below 600, five below 700, 
two: below 800 and ihe remaining ‘two having the highest number of 810. 
Three other States—Bihar, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, -closely following . 
W. Bengal, have respectively 6,4 and ten cities with records lower than ' 
thé NUA while only one city in each of the first two States ind. seven Lor 
the last have a ‘higher record (Table 1). 


" E zd 


J 





i i Table 1 
Nuniber of Numberof Number of. Numberof Total 
cities with cities with cities with cities with number of - - 
. States females less females more females more females more cities iri 
than NUA - than NUA than NA than NRA 1961 
kr j 844) (844) (940) (963) 
po cd 
j 
1. W. Bengal 12 X X SUM 12 
2. T 6 1 x - X 1 
3. Punjab 14 1 X X 5 
4. Uttar Pradesh 10 7 x X. 17 
5. Delhi 12 x x X 2 
6. Orissa A X X x 1 
7. Assam d x x x 1 
8. Jāmmu8 Kashmir* |1 ‘x X X 2* 
9. Maharashtra 2 10 X X 12 
10. Rajasthan 1 5 X X 6 
11. Madhya Pradesh 1 5 X X 6 
12. Gujarat 1 $3. X X. 6: 
13. Kerala X X 2 2 4 
14. Tamil Nadu X 2 2 5 ^19 
15. Andhra Pradesh X 3 3 5 11 
16. Mysore X 3 2 1 6 


+ 


(Information is not available for Srinagar.) 
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A number ofthe other states, though having not more than-one 2 
or two cities each, also belong to this group. They are Delhi with its two 
Cities, Orissa and Assam with one city each have a small female population 
much lower than the NUA. No data is available for Srinagar, but the . - 
other city (Jammu) of the Jammu & Kashmir state shows the same trend. | 
The second group of States—Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh . 
Gujarat have respectively 2 the first one, and 1 city each the remaining 
three falling below NUA, while 10 cities of the former and 5 cities of the 
latter three States maintain a proportion higher than the NUA. There 
are only four States—Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Andhra and Mysore where the 
proportion is rather higher than the other States of India. As for: 
instance, in Kerala the proportion is greater than the NA for all the four ` 
cities and in two of them it is even greater than the NRA. Tamil Nadu 
is equally better off with five of its cities staying above the level of the . 
NRA, two above the NA and the remaining two above the NUA. Andhra 
Pradesh is not less fortunate either. The number of females in five of its 
cities is above fthe NRA, in three. above the NA and in another three it 
is above the NUA. In Mysore one city has more females than the NRA, 
two have more than the NA and three more than the NUA. _ E 


The picture that emerges, when summarised, reveals significant 
facts about the spatial disparity of this urban sex-composition. However 
strange it may appear, the Northern States, spread from Jammu &Kashmir 
through Punjab, Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, W. Bengal, Orissa to Assam, 
in general contain minimum number of females among their, city-popula- 
tion, The situation improves in the Central states, namely—Rajasthan, 
Maharastra, Gujrat and Madhyapradesh with a larger section of females 
composing the city-population than in the Northern States. And it is the 
largest in the four Southern States of Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 


Nadu and Mysore. - , 


One expcets to find a reflection of the State-Average (SA) of females 
in the sex-composition of its urban population. This is largely.true 
about the Northern States where, except in Orissa and Bihar, the SA is ` 
lower than the NA (Table 2). Orissa has more females than males, 
coming second among these sixteen States, though her sinlge city con- 
taining only 722 females for every thousand males. Bihar, having the 
third highest proportion of females, maintains a poor record for all her - 
cities. General urban-backwardness of Orissa, reflected in the existence 
of only one city and that also too small, cannot make people a 


minded. 
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States i: State Average (SA): 
so " Number of females*~ 
- l i per 1000 males: . 

Jammu & Kashmir I o PBT oe 

Punjab ps i 864. is 

Delhi | TBS aunoa 

Uttar Pradesh ! | . . 909 

Bihar — : | f g .994 

West Bengal zd -——— 878 

Orissa E EM T. 1001" . 

Assam” NE C PBR OE ORIG 

Rajsthan i 1 I ; .908 - 

Maharastra MEE l 936 

Gujarat — .. ^ 940 

Madhya Pradesh. | ` ur l | 0.953. 

Mysore ` | a 959 

Kerala . | i “1021 

Andhra Pradesh E 981 

Tamil Nadu 992 








S US i de ae | . S ` 
The-city offers little,! and: permanent -immigrants are “equally -small in» 
number. -Bihar, on the other hand, presents a different case. The: 
State has seven cities but-they have so far failed to prove attractive 'to-- 
the familymen. The! industrial character of some of them and: the: 
affluent: village sector seem to be the principal deterrents to people: : 
shifting ‘their families permanently to the cities. The family there forē.: .. 
remains anchored at the village while the man lives in the city for work: c: 
Strange- though, the reasons seem to be the same for the females . 
representing the smaller section of the city-population -among all. the:: : 
other Northern States. | 


In: general, the low SA of the Northern States have a direct part. to 
play in composing the city-population. But one cannot lose sight of 
-the fact that at least.two millionaire cities of Calcutta and Delhi and the 
half-millionaire ;city of Howrah have respectively 612, 788 and 630. 
females for every thousand of their males. Both Calcutta and Delhi, -. 
with theirlimitless opportunities as giant cities, have received extremely... 
poor response from the female sex. Why? The strong disparity in the... 
number of both sexes appear to be quite puzzling considering the vast - .. 
store of professional opportunities they offer along with incomparable... 


1 
| 
| 
1 
i 
| 
1 
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amenties and services in’ the field-of edücation; health, recreation. that 
make life essier than in the rural surroundings. It is still. the man's 
world they have created, 'shunnéd largely by the ‘females. Why so ? 
The palpable truth is that—men seeking opportunities, - or, working in 
'the cities do nót bring women "as ā Tule ; in other -words, the-greater 
number of city-folk live a life without families.  City-life is -expensive, 
no doubt. The sky-rocketting price one. has to pay for-à room ofa 
flat in Delhi is above the dream of even a New Yorker. Apparently--this 
offsets the good that otherwise can be derived of from the other services 
available in. city-life: “The village, on the contrary, offering little, binds 
the females to the ancestral home of” the’ family. This does not mean 
that the family is left entirely on the- monthly wages: earned by the 
family-head in the city. The village homē can depend partly on the 
income derived from the land. In short, the agricultural prosperity of 
the Northern States haye held back the female: population to: the' rural 
areas, sending the males to the cities for seeking better-opportunities. ; 


. The- conditions appear to be the same in the Central/States. ‘The 
proportion of-city females is larger in these States than in:thé- North, 
but in no case it exceeds the NA. The -slight improvement in the 
proportion might be due to the larger State Averages than in most of 
the Northern States. The- abnormally low proportion in thé city of 
Bombay perhaps proves again the least attractivness:of city-lifé for the 
female as well as the sustaining capacity of the rural areas. Evena dry 
and desolate State like Rajasthan- has failed to create enough interest 
for:city-life among . its . hard-toiling: masses of the countryside. This is 
also largely true about: MP. rand: Gujrat: where land is not:sufficiently 
good everywhere for giving an-easy life.to its rural population. , In spite 
of that Ahmedabad—the millionaire city of Gujarat—has. a` deficit of 
nearly 200 females for each of its thousand males,. while Indore and 
Jubalpur—the two largest cities of MP—have a. number far. below the 
respective S. A. 2 : 

The situation in the. four southern states is in no way different 
either. The proportional imbalance has further flattened out, both the 
sexes almost going neck to neck in many cases. But strikingly enough, 
except in one city of Andhra, the disparity still remains. The ‘SA for 
Kerala is highest among all the sixteen States of India and the females 
outnumber the males by a margin of twentyone for every thousand. 
This is however not reflected in the city-population and the proportion 
varying between 945 and 984 is far short of the mark. The SA for 
Tamilnadu and Andhra is also remarkably high but:their performance 

C.R.—20 
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in building up a female-component at par with the opposite sex is-not _ 
statisfactory. None of the nine cities of Tamiladu has this component 
. equal to its SA which strongly suggests that the cities could. mot prove 
themselves to be more attractive for life than the rural areas. . Its - 
millionaire city Madras, with a sharp gap of about one. hundred females 
per thousand males, makes it more convincing that city-life has not been 
able to uproot the village homes. Leaving the. single exception -of 
Elura among all ‘the cities of India (1961). Andhra exhibits similar 
weakness. Its millionaire city Hyderabad. keeps a. shrotage . of about 
sixty heads, -though the SA is much nearer to achieve a balance in the ` 
sex-structure. In Mysore only two out of six cities maintain .a , propor- 
tion above the. SA, while in other cities the gap widens.to a maximum 
of about 820, this being the case of Bangalore, the. millionaire city. of 
the state. . aag . ANTE: 
"The striking E in | the sex-compositon of diss cities in deser 
is mainly due to two simple: reasons: first, the cities have failed to be. 
sufficiently attractive ; second, the village-home still holds greater attrac- 
tion for the people who go to the cities for a living: It is not that Indians 
are less urbanminded ; rather it is the other way round. ^ The cities with 
their intense congestion, inhuman living conditions for the majority.of 
the. residents, ever-increasing living-costs and over and aboye this, the. 
unhealthy: atmosphere of the urban environments. especially for ‘the 
children are genuinely abhorred by the common village-folk whose- Du. 
strings are not long enough to, tide over all these difficulties; . ..-. : 


. -The -cities have nothing much to offer for their families. “The fadi-. 
lities available: in the form of recreation, education; health; shopping etc..: l 
count little. in the life of these people c Hed with "ie hard fact : of; 
making both ends meet. "^ " figs qp Jui ner eset 

‘It is safer to leave ate fainily in the haven of its ancestral home * 
where life is much less complicated,‘ living is cheaper, the ‘hotise Offers - v 
more elbow-room, and the atmosphere is much more congenial to the: 


children for growing up into man or r womanhood. : 
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^: WHITEHEAD’S FOUR PRINCIPLES FROM 
'WEST-EAST PERSPECTIVES 


By Anil Kumar Sarkar. punt] Bhawan (Publishers), Patna, 800 Q 004, 
1974. pp. 166. Rs. 22.00. 7 7 


oW - i - 


> Alfred North Whitehead. -may. siot: be the detest Shisha of 
our century, but it would be very foolish to dismiss :his .metaphysical 
speculations as „fantasy:mongering. If Plato is more than a fantast, so is 
Whitehead. . (Incidentally, to Whitehead is generally attributed the 
saying : ‘The history of Western philosophy is, after all, no more thana 
series of footnotes to Plato’s philosophy.’) Philosophy, Whitehead has 
reminded us in his Nature and Life, is the product of wonder. His own 
philosophy at least is remarkable as an expression of the spirit of 
wonder. In fact, the phrase romantic realism will perhaps better describe 
his philosophy than.the term neo-realism. An adventurer in ideas, has 
he not himself said that without adventure civilisation is in full decay ? 


Dr. A. K. Sarkar, in his scholarly and painstaking study, has 
discussed the four principles of Whitehead—spatio-temporal process, 
eternal objects, God, and creativity—from the West-East philosophical 
background. This is certainly a new and significant approach to the 
celebrated British philosopher who attempted, in his magnum opus 
Process and Reality, to replace the conventional philosophy of substance 
with an unconventional philosophy of organism. Lin Yucang failed to 
recognize Whitehead’s philosophy from a Chinese point of view when he 
edited The Wisdom of China and India, Perhaps Whitehead’s own 
apathy towards Buddhism, as revealed in his dialogues with. Lucien 
Price and elsewhere, made Lin Yutang diffident. Our author, however, 
after a long period of research on Whitehead, has come to the 
conclusion that Whitehead comes very close to the psychological 
dispositions of the great Buddhist thinkers of India.’ He admits that he 
has had recourse to a somewhat unconventional method but claims that 
he has been able to remove many of Whitehead’s vague notions in the 
context of the principles. He points out that Whitehead, in his project 
of peace, separates cultural processes from all traditional abstract 
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theistic notions exhibited in Western thought. ‘It is as detached as the 
supra-theistic modes of reflections of some major cultural processes of 
India, China or Japan.’ Dr. Sarkar has given us the details of White- 
. head's' position, in the context of peace, from an inter-cultural back- 
ground. He disagrees with A. H. Johnson by refusing to subordinate 
Whitehead’s reflections-. on. peace to ‘Whitehead’s ..experience of God. 
According to Dr. Sarkar, Whitehéad's mode of reflection is throughout 
supra-theistic and supra-conceptual. But the author goes one step 
farther. As a devoted and. unabashed follower. of the ..Whiteheadian- 
principles, he is. firmly of the opinion that *the “philosophic 9r.religious 
consciousness should be an inter-cultural process, where the objective 
should be an evolution of a.cosmic-psycliic personality towards peace’. 
Thus Whitehead's philosophy is hot merely a proper subject for:academic 
discussion ; 3 it may also help v us to evolve a satisfactory way of life. 


, VISVANATH CHATTERJEE tā 


t 


OURSELVES 


Since the publication of our previous Number, some changes have 
occurred amongst us. Our office has been shifted to 14, Bidhan Sarani, 
Calcutta-6 to facilitate the opening of the Sociology Dept. in our former 
premises at the Asutosh Building. Almost at the same time; Prof. 
Amalendu Bose, Hon. Secretary, Board .of Editors, also relinquished 
his post in order to “devote: his time. to more scholarly work. We 
are spared of his distinguished service now. Although Prof. Bose 
(a former Sir Gooroodas Professor of English) is an Oxonian and Fellow: 
of International Association of Arts and-Letters (French Intellectual Jean 
Cocteau was also made F.J.A.L. in the same year) yet he, like his friend 
poet Buddhadev Bose, is a worshipper of his own mother tongue—Bengali. 
He imported new orientation to the concept of poetic imagery ( arg afem ) 
in his Bengali. treatise Sahitya Lok. 


We look forward for his suggestions and advice for the enrichment 
` of this hoary journal in the years to come. 


In the absence of Hon. Secretary (who is elected by the learned Board 
of Editors) the onus her fallen on this lesser functionary. Excuse is 
prayed for any ommission and commission. 


In January last we lost an erudite scholar of this University. Prof. 
P. B. Chatterji, B. N. Seal. Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
left this ephemeral world for the abode of eternal peace. Although 
a scholar, he was not arrogant but amiable. He was unassuring, yet his 
appearance will continue to linger in the memory of the people who met 
him even once. He inherited and learnt philosophy and philosophised 
the ‘scheme of things’ around him. It will be difficult to fill up the 
vacuum created by the sad and sudden demise of Prof. Chatterji. We 


will soon publish an article on Sri Ramakrishna by him 1 


At the time of writing this Note, a phenomenal change has 
occured in the political arena of India. The sixth general election was 
. held in which the Janata Party won and has come at the helm of political 
power. `The Indian National Congress which governed the country for 
thirty years had to step down. This is a healthy sign of the bi-party 
system in India. The Congress will play the role of opposition at the 
Centre and act as a national alternative to the ruling party. 
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Some of our University Teachers and Syndics were contestants in 
this election. Prof. Dilip Kumar Chakrabarti and Mr. Asok Krishna - 
Datta are Syndicate Members. Dr. Pratapchandra Chunder, LL.B., 
Ph.D. and ‘Mr. Pinakiranjan Chatterjee are teachers in the University 
Law. College and University College of Science respectively. The first , 
three were returned and Dr. Chunder has been offered a seat in the, . 
Central Cabinet. We greet them on their success. ~- 


Recently Dr. Bhabatosh ‘Chatterjee has joined this: University as 
Sir Gooroodas Professor of English. This chair.was lying vacant for 
some years past. The chair of the Palit Professor of Physics has also 
been filled up by Dr. Chanchal Kumar Majumdar who was formerly i in 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay. : 


| Senior Assistant of our office Mr. A. N. Paul has been admitted 
to. the degree of Ph. D. of this University. He worked under Prof. 
Subrata Gupta. s 
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